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WHAT WE THINK AND WHAT WE WISH. 


Tne present Editors of the Magazine have thought it not improper, 
inthis commencement of their labors, to give a clear expression of their 
views upon those topics in which they and their readers are supposed 
tohave a mutual interest. And if it should happen that the connection 
between some of these remarks and a zealous intention of improving 
the Magazine should not seem to be very intimate, let such remarks be 
credited to an honest peculiarity of opinion, and on that score be taken 
for what they are worth. To succeed in calling the attention of our 
little community directly to this subject, is an end of sufficient import- 
ance to move us to no small effort. 

We would inquire, then, what should be the character of a Magazine 
like this—what obstacles are lying in the way of its improvement— 
and how these obstacles may be diminished or effectually removed ? 

In the first place—however improbable it may seem—we assure you, 
the Yale Literary Magazine was never intended to be the vehicle of 
valuable information and instructive thought. No Association for the 
propagation of great revolutionary truths, whether in science, morals 
or politics—no Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge—no 
deep-browed, self-relying reformer—as far as our knowledge extends— 
has yet had anything to do with these pages. How far this may be a 
matter of doubt to some, and of regret to all, avails nothing—the fact 
is certain, and quite easy of proof. But lest we should be accused of 
passing too lightly over this point, we confess that some, who hereto- 
fore have occupied our places, seem to have been influenced by dif- 
ferent opinions. ‘The science of Government seems at times to have 
been so vaguely comprehended, that an article of some ten or a dozen 
pages was deemed necessary to the public safety. Learned views of 
History have now and then been presented with much ability and no 
legs prolixity. And we consider it no boast to declare, that within the 
covers of this periodical many an abstruse metaphysical point has been 
as clearly and | bewitchingly discoursed upon, as in the works of the 
gteat Masters themselves. Now these are all excellent subjects, and 
mankind, doubtless, ought to be well informed upon them; but you 
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must have noticed that the world is extremely willful and perverse, 
and that while it once takes exceptions to the reasonings of your pro- 
found investigators, it fifty times passes over them without reading. 
The college world has the same fault with its great relation. 

Again, it was never designed that the Magazine should be devoted 
to the defense of any particular, nay, any dogma, whatever, in politics 
or religion. It is true, we find but very little on this account to con- 
demn in its past career. But our thanks are due to the impartial vigi- 
lance of its editors, who have continually been compelled to refuse 
articles objectionable on this very ground. 

Nor should the pages of this college Magazine be mainly filled with 
affecting love-stories and the other varieties of light reading so much 
in demand at the present time. Your own sense will at once 
perceive the reasonableness of this. You will reflect upon the scores 
of youthful minds—warm, impulsive, instantly alive to every tender 
emotion—which are among our readers ; oo will reflect that these 
minds are storing up great practical thoughts and fitting for arduous 
battle in the thousand departments of life. You will see the necessity 
of rigidly excluding from them every enervating and disqualifying in- 
fluence. ‘That article in the college laws, too, which declares that 
any student, on committing a certain fault by no means uncommon in 
the world, “ shall no longer be a member of college,” will not escape 
your attention, when you consider that the affections once aroused flow 
on to their consummation with fearful rapidity. Now suppose for a 
moment our pages filled with all-engrossing tales, “ hot from the brain” 
of some of our romantic geniuses! We are sure we need press the 
topic no farther. 

But what should be the character of the Yale Literary Magazine’ 
This, it must be confessed, is a difficult question to answer in express 
terms, although we have, perhaps, arrived at correct general notions 
in considering what it should not be. We may, we hope, run no risk 
of being misunderstood, if we briefly assert that the Magazine should 
be a murror of college life, so far forth as a periodical so conducted can 
be. Its pages should clearly reflect the capacity, the training and the 
whole character of the student. It should be marked by vigor and 
liveliness, rather than elegance of expression—by ingenious and per- 
tinent, rather than deep thought—by an earnest, sincere, yet joyous 
tone of feeling. All attempts to assume the profound philosopher, the 
sagacious statesman, or the wise moralist, will appear strangely, not 
to say ridiculously, out of place. Yet, believe us, the profound, the 
sagacious, the wise student will be the most valuable benefactor the 
Magazine can ever acquire. But it is very seldom that we find all 
these qualities combined to any considerable extent in any one from 
our ranks. We must, therefore, content ourselves with a somewhat 
lower standard. And we know of none better than this—to have 
7 article in each number read by every subscriber. This is the 
resu 
which they shall endeavor to decide upon the contents of these pages- 
But have you no higher and more fixed standard than this? Do you 


tat which the present Editors aim—the criterion in view of 
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intend to sacrifice your own judgment and opinions to the unreason- 
able caprices of any portion of readers’? We confess to the weak- 
ness, kind patrons. We confess that we have such a high idea of the 
abilities, the good sense and the moral purity which prevail among 
you, that we shall take the liberty to reject at once, as far as we are 
able, every foolish, ungenerous and improper sentence, because of our 
convictions that it will be displeasing to every one of you. ‘This, we 
are confident, will never exclude grave articles upon the greatest sub- 
jects, provided that new or unusual views are presented in a clear, 
terse and pertinent manner. Historical, political, and we know not 
but metaphysical topics, (we confess, dear reader, we are rather sen- 
sitive on the subject of college metaphysics,) may be most appropri- 
ately handled in this style. Neither will our rule exclude lighter 
essays, Sketches, and even judicious love-stories! In truth, we sin- 
cerely believe there has not, heretofore, been enough of good-hearted 
pleasantry, humorous observation and playful narrative in this Maga- 
zine, conducted by a class of persons who are characterized by the 
world at large as “ full of fun and mischief.” Open many of the past 
volumes of this work, and, from the reading matter alone, you will be 
utterly unable to decide to what class of individuals its contributors 
belong. This, certainly, never ought to be said of a college Magazine. 
If you are in want of sound and deep, learned and brilliant productions, 
there are thousands of volumes within a few steps of your rooms, 
wherein you will find every particular point that was ever incidentally 
mentioned by the writers for the Yale Literary, fully and completely 
discussed. You will find specimens of periodical literature of every 
description, of so superior a merit, that the finest pieces of our beloved 
Maga, in a literary point of view, will appear in comparison perfectly 
insipid. We must, then, have something peculiar—something colle- 
giate, Yalensian. Let it so happen that in future years, when we shall 
have reaped the full harvests of care, misery and hard-heartedness, if 
by chance, in rummaging our libraries of a rainy day, we shall light 
upon one of these volumes—with a ha! ha! it shall be grasped—with 
eager eyes and a swelling heart its teeming pages shall again be read. 
Memories, dear, but most forgotten, shall rise from every line. My 
inend, who penned this pleasing story has now gone to the silent 
world! his heart was as pure and sunny as this little memento would 
show. He who shotched. this truthful and vigorous essay, now enjoys 
reputation and renown among his fellow-men. And here was a fool- 
ish effort of mine own—but thank Heaven '—there is a cheerfulness, 
alife, a confidence in the good and true, which carries me back to 
better days ! 

We will now briefly advert to some of the difficulties which the 
Magazine has to contend with. While some of these must be allowed 
to possess considerable weight, we hope you will find others rather 
the creations of a timid fancy, than stubborn realities. It is often 
urged on the part of those who decline writing for the Magazine, that 
their knowledge is too limited and imperfect to enable them to write, 
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with either benefit to themselves, or interest to others. Knowledge is 
certainly necessary to every writer—but what kind of knowledge ' 
That depends upon the character of the subject he chooses, and the 
class of readers for which his article is intended. Perhaps he is re. 
quired to possess political, scientific, or historical information. But 
how is it with the writer for our pages. Very few, indeed, of our 
readers wish to meet with much of these and kindred branches of 
knowledge. ‘They want your own identical views of any subjects you 
may choose—your own illustrations and your own feelings ; if you are 
here in this institution, and have not knowledge to express and enforce 
these, then do we entertain feelings of compassion towards you. 

Again, we hear many laments for that freedom and ease in writing, 
which is gained by constant practice. There is much force in this ex. 
cuse. Very few of those in college have devoted any assiduous atten- 
tion to the formation of a ready and pleasing style. And yet we fear 
that many are deceiving themselves—that they voluntarily make a 
hard matter of writing by over-rating its importance and difficulties. 
Could you have access to the private letters of these same complain- 
ing individuals, we hazard nothing in saying, you would be surprised 
at the free, off-hand, natural style in which they are written. Here 
they let their thoughts and feelings gush forth uncontrolled—hAere they 
have no care about hundreds of readers, captious critics, and the dan- 
ger of incurring ridicule. We are sure, friend, you can soon learn to 
forget these even while throwing off a spirited article for us. Try it. 

By some unaccountable means, the idea has become prevalent in 
college that the two lower classes should have nothing to do with the 
Magazine except to peruse its valuable contents, learn wisdom and pay 
their subscriptions. We dislike this spirit and shall war against it. As 
far as rights are concerned—as far as interest in every thing which can 
add honor or advantage to Yale is concerned—we are all on an equality. 
The Magazine is college property, and we are all equally interested in 
its welfare. If a Freshman thinks he could furnish us with anything 
pleasing and appropriate, let him set about it, regardless of prudential 
considerations. If a Senior thinks said Freshman’s contribution an 
intrusion, let him and his classmates write better ones enough to fill 
up all spare pages, and the evil is prevented. But away with all class 
feeling and prejudice, say we. i every well-wisher of the Maga- 
zine act as independently as your Editors shall endeavor to act impar- 
tially, and we trust a better spirit will spring up among us, and better 
times dawn for our college literature. 

It has been customary, heretofore, for the names of the writers of 
the several articles to be given to the public. It is true, a writer wish- 
ing it, could have his name kept from the card of contributors, but be- 
ing known generally to the Editors, and often to his particular friends, 
it managed, in most cases, to come to the ears of all in any degree 1n- 
terested. And if the piece was read at all, straightway noisy Criti- 
cism commenced his impartial labors! It is well known, every man 
in college is a zealous politician in some college party, and is attached 
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some sect in morals. Hence, no matter what the character of his 
production may be, it must meet with so many panegyrists, so many 
detractors, and 0 many neutrals, whose number may often be accu- 
rately calculated in advance with a pencil and cata ogue. Now, no 
person wishes to contribute to this, or any other work, when his own 
character and standing are to shape the decisions of criticism upon an 
article whose merits and faults are never once taken into account. He 
cares nothing, perhaps, for the strictures of his enemies, but he is dis- 
gusted with the unmeaning flattery of his friends, who ought to treat 
um with open fairness and sincerity. Of course, there is but one 
remedy for this—let him completely conceal his name. 

Your Editors have thought a few slight changes calculated to re- 
move some objections now existing, and to increase the value of the 
Magazine. Instead of allowing each Editor in rotation to have the 
entire superintendence of a number, the inspection and consent of all 
will now be necessary to the admission of any article into our pages. 
In this way, it is obvious, a desirable unity of interest will be estab- 
lished among the Editors, and a greater degree of impartiality and 
correct judgment brought to bear upon the consideration of proffered 
pieces. ‘This will also give us the privilege of banishing those long 
leading articles, in which the Editor of every number has been expect- 
ed to show himself worthy of his present honors, if not to acquire addi- 
tional glory. Now itso happens that these have been the very dullest 
articles in the whole Magazine—comparatively speaking. But the 
subjects of them may be said, in college dialect, to be truly * tremen- 
dous"—comprising, for the most part, broad political doctrines, im- 
portant eras in history, and the characters of the greatest poets and 
staesmen. ‘This change, we think, will, also, tend to relieve the 
Magazine of an appearance of uniformity and heaviness which we 
have often heard mentioned as objectionable. ‘The Editors’ Tables 
will probably be written as before, with the exception of an alteration 
form. 

We hope all pieces intended for the Magazine will be transmitted 
through the Post-Office, and never handed in personally by their wn- 
ters. We wish the names to be concealed till the articles are accept- 
ed, when they may be given to the Editors or not, at the option of the 
author. The Editors have determined to withhold their own names 
from the public view during the year. Contributors can act their own 
pleasure in reference to the publicity of theirs. At the conclusion of 
our official year, the names of all writers will be published. We have 
not space to give all the reasons for this change. Yet if you consider 
4 moment, we believe you will see the propriety of the step. The 
Magazine should rise above all personal and party influences, and 
should rest entirely upon its own merits. If it is not worth supporting 
for itself, let it go down. Now a piece is just as good without the au- 

r’s name, as with it—its merits just as prominent, its faults as 
glaring ;—as a literary production, it pleases, it wearies you just the 
same. But no, you want the privilege, do you, of whispering, “ | ex- 
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pected more of A than that”—* Well, B never had my vote”—« (jy, 
society comes out pretty well in this number, don’t it ?”"—* If Z writes 
again, he will get an editorship next year—we must put him up to it.” 

But if we can do anything to promote an impartial, healthy critj. 
cism in college, and to cripple this narrow, mole-eyed, mischief-maki 
spirit of party and clique, our efforts shall not be wanting. But this is 
merely one point. Suppose some one, who has gained no reputation 
in the division-room as a writer, by selecting his own subject and set- 
ting earnestly at work, produces a really animated and pleasing article ; 
the sight of his name at once turns away attention which the piece it. 
self would attract and rivet. It is unnecessary to say, that every 
anonymous contributor will write with more freedom and ease ; while 
it is evident he has no sufficient reason to neglect the utmost correct- 
ness. 

And now, we have roomonly to invite and entreat all who feel interest- 
ed in the fate of the Magazine to lend us their assistance. The invi- 
tation is extended with equal heartiness to the members of all classes. 
Do not get the idea that writing for the Magazine is an arduous, difii- 
cult task. Do not think you must plunge into intricate and profound 
reasonings, as though a syllogism were the natural garb of every truth, 
and,the words “ hence,” “ consequently,” “therefore,” “ inasmuch,” &c., 
were the very footsteps of gigantic thought. If you have any appro- 
priate subject in your mind which interests you, write it out. If your 
subject more naturally comes out in the shape of a story—let it bea 
story, it may be the more welcome. At any rate, you owe us a trial— 
some really earnest attempts—and we shall wait with confident expec- 
tations. 

We have thought that the occasion demanded something like these 
imperfect remarks. Perhaps they are useless——you will then pardon 
them on account of the spirit that prompted them. We confess, on 
looking back, that their tone could not be properly characterized as 
perfectly modest and deferential. But if we meet with complete suc- 
cess, you will, no doubt, hear us attribute it in part to our plain, down- 
right speaking at the outset. But if, after all, the character of the 
Magazine should retrogade during the coming year, you will, perhaps, 
be allowed to quote the words of an eminent statesman—* it is not the 
first time, in the history of human affairs, that the vigor and success of 


the war have not quite come up to the lofty and sounding phrase of the 
manifesto.” 
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LUCIFER FALLS. 


LUCIFER FALLS. 


river, 
Foaming from the verdant mountains, 
How thy waves, like crystal fountains, 
Leap and quiver, 
O'er the rock and pebble dancing— 
In the gorgeous sunlight glancing ! 


Whither wending, 

Smilest thou with foam-tipped billow, 
Whiter than the Love-Queen’s pillow, 
While the bending 
Forest flowret quaffs thy waters— 
Brightest of the ocean-daughters ! 


Raven ringlets, 
Locks of gold in beauty waving, 
Thou with flying spray art laving: 
Swallow winglets 
O'’er thy white-veiled crags are flying, 
All thy wondrous might defying. 


Thund'ring ever, 
Leap thy billows from the frowning, 


Time-worn rocks the hill top crowning : 


Silent never, 
Thou must murmur, morn and even, 
Till the stars are hurled from heaven. 


I have sought thee 
In the hour of mirth and gladness, 
When my heart was free from sadness ; 
Thou hast taught me 
Lessons long of pain and sorrow — 
Hope to-day, despair to-morrow. 


For thy billows, 
From their cragged leaf-arched tower, 


Long shall pour their crystal shower, 
While the willows 


Guard the grave, where I am sleeping, 
Lonely, gentle vigil keeping. 
38 
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COLLEGE RHYMES AND COLLEGE RHYMSTERS. 


Poeta nascitur, non fit—Honrace. 


A man can no more make himself a poet, 
Than what a sheep can make itself a goat—Oxp Trans. 


Every thing in college wears a peculiar character. The spirit of 
the place throws over all within its sphere of influence a marked, 
peculiar cast; as in some old cathedral every arch and aisle and 
cloister saddens and darkens the soul, and gives even to the sunshine 
streaming through the vaulted roof a tinge of sombreness and gloom. 
Even our college community wears a strange, though varied aspect. 
Its bonds of union and fraternity are such as bind no other bands of 
men—its pleasures are peculiar, and often unnatural—its duties exclu- 
sive, and for the most part appropriate to it alone. We live within 
ourselves, a serried band, unpenetrated and unknown by the masses of 
men around us—a sort of life within a life, a city within a city, sepa- 
rateyl, marked, distinct. 

Nothing is more prominent among us, and consequently nothing 
more peculiar, than our intellectual development and character. We 
live among the ages that are past. We linger among the academic 
shades and stoic haunts and classic halls of Athens and of Rome, list- 
ening to the golden words of Socrates and Plato, and the sweet, yet 
stirring music of the older Bards, tillour minds grow Grecian in their 
keenness and their power. We lose our hold upon these moving forms 
around us, and upon the tangible and visible creations of the living 
Present; and forgetful of the intervening ages, we mingle with the 
great Departed, and hold sweet converse, spirit with spirit, with the 
mighty dead, whose calm and earnest voices we yet hear echoing m 
the chambers of the Past. ‘Thus we acquire a peculiar dreaminess 
and quietude of mind, akin to that which melody and song beget in the 
poetic soul. The world without is sealed—the senses are wrapped 
in slumber—the soul withdraws within itself, like a friar to his cell ; 
and the bright creations of imagination spring into sudden being, and 
people with a new and glorious life the glowing realms of fancy. 

Our metaphysical and philosophical pursuits, in like manner, serve 
to draw our thoughts away from the engrossing scenes of real life, and 
to turn them into serious and silent meditation. Such is the evident 
tendency of philosophic studies. Abstraction as well as meditation is 
an essential in Philosophy, and this abstraction is both physical, and 
mental in its character. There is a soundless depth of silence in the 
true philosopher. The greatest thinkers and the best philosophers are 
they who stand aloof and separated from the mass of men around them. 
All true thinking must be done in stillness, in retirement—men may 
listen and observe and mark and learn in the turmoil and bustle of life, 
but they must think in silence, in seclusion. 


We propose to notice at the present time the intellectual and literary 
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character of Yale, as exhibited in the many poetical productions which 
have in various quarters of late been brought before the public gaze. 
Most of these have passed beneath our personal observation ; and we 
have therefore ventured to select them as the subject of a few general 
remarks. We shall rely of course upon the favor and indulgence of 
our readers, if we betray our inexperience and inability in the labor we 
have chosen ; and we enter on the arduous task before us, hoping and 
believing that our toil will not go wholly unrewarded. 

It will be proper at the outset to detine the real character and mis- 
sion of Poetry. It is a common error to suppose that every rhyme is 
poetry—that skillful and melodious versification is the acme of poetic 
merit—that, in fine, the charm and power of poetry lies wholly in its 
metrical arrangement and accentuation, and is entirely extraneous to 
and independent of the thought which the language is intended to ex- 
press. ‘Io those who hold to this opinion, the measured rhyme of 
Pope or Cowper affords far greater pleasure than the glowing thoughts 
of Ossian or Milton. ‘They peruse the Essay on Man, or The Pro- 
gress of Error, with far more enjoyment than the Allegro or Penseroso. 
They are delighted with the dress in which the thought is clad—not 
with the thought itself. ‘They love the words, but not the thoughts of 
which the words are only the outward and visible exponents. Their 
distinction is altogether superticial and external. It relates only to 
outward and tangible forms, but has no reference to the inner, intangi- 
ble realities of which those forms are representatives. 

There is, however, a deeper and more real distinction than the one 
which we have mentioned—a distinction in thought. ‘This distinction 
has escaped the notice of those who still cling to the maxims and the 
definitions of the age of Elizabeth. An eminent writer of that school 
remarks ; “ Poetry is not distinguished from Prose by superior beauty 
of thought or expression, but is a distinct kind of composition; and they 
produce, when each is excellent in its kind, distinct kinds of pleasure. 
Try the experiment of merely breaking up the metrical structure of a 
fine Poem, and you will find it inflated and bombastic Prose ; remove 
this defect by altering the words and the arrangement, and it will be 
better Prose than before ; then arrange this again into metre, without 
any other change, and it will be tame and dui/ Poetry, but still it will 
be Poetry.” ‘This definition every man must feel to be imperfect and 
superficial—it even bears within itself the acknowledgment of the ex- 
istence of another, more radical, more complete. ‘The distinction 
which is drawn with reference to Poetry as beautiful and elevated, or 
as tame and dull, is contradictory to the whole tenor of the passage, 
and itself admits the propricty of a distinction in the thought expressed. 

Let us contrast with the preceding quotation, the following from 
Macaulay : “The business of poetry is with wnages, and not with 
words. ‘The poet uses words indeed ; but they are merely the instru- 
ments of his art, not its objects. ‘They are the materials which he is 
\o dispose in such a manner as to present a picture to the mental eye. 
And if they are not so disposed, they are no more entitled to be called 
poetry, than a bale of canvas and a box of colors are to be called 
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painting.” This remark contains the essential elements of the dis. 
tinction we have mentioned. It involves an inquiry into the character 
of the thoughts expressed. ‘The essential features of Poetry, then, we 
conceive to be, beauty and harmony of thought and of expression, 
Beauty and harmony of expression constitute metrical perfection— 
beauty and harmony of thought constitute that higher perfection and 
symmetry which are the soul of Poetry. The former are secondary, 
the latter primary in importance—both are, however, essential to the 
creation of those wild and pleasurable emotions which it is the province 
of poetry to create. 

I will be proper further, as a preliminary to our subject, to inquire 
into the distinctive character and attributes of the real poet. If the 
definition of poetry which we have given be correct, the real poet must 
be a greater and higher being than the mere versifier. If there be in 
poetry something deeper and better than metre or rhyme or melody, 
then + should have capabilities to manag and feel that deeper and 
better thing, and powers to bring it home to other hearts in all its force 
and sweetness. He should be a man of strong and lasting emotions, 
and of powerful and active intellect. He should possess the liveliest 
sympathy toward his fellow-men—be inwardly cognizant of their joys 
and woes, and burn with all the fervor of the intensest love for theit 
welfare and their happiness. His mind should be able to perceive the 
widest scope of vision, to comprehend the deepest and most subtle 
thoughts, and to seize upon and cope with the highest and the mighti- 
est themes. He should be an untiring student of nature, having a 
soul to feel its sublimity and beauty, and a mind willing to learn and 
to unfold the lessons which it teaches. He should be Rade ac- 
quainted with his own heart, and with the hearts of other men; and 
by the knowledge thus acquired, he should have power to touch with a 
masterly hand the many chords of human love and joy and woe and 
sympathy, and to cause them to vibrate in sweet unison with his own. 
Above all, his mind should be calm, clear, reflective ; and as a modern 
essayist has said of Milton, his thoughts should resemble “those celes- 
tial fruits and flowers which the Virgin Martyr of Massinger sent down 
from the gardens of Paradise to the earth, distinguished from the pro- 
ductions of other soils, not only by their superior bloom and sweet- 
ness, but by their miraculous efficacy to invigorate and to heal.” ‘To 
look upon a great Poet, buried in his thoughts, is like to look upon 
midnight sky, when every voice and breath are hushed, and every star 
is silently weaving a robe of silver light to cast upon the sleeping world. 
Beauty and harmony and quictude arethere. All is full, deep silence; 
yet onward march the starry host, on! on! through the azure fields, to 
fulfill their mission in the skies. Like the stars of such a night are 
the thoughts of the real and anointed poet, still, clear, sublime! 

Having thus considered the distinctive character and attributes of 
poetry and the real poet, we are now prepared to consider the peculiar 
ae pie of the poets and the poetry of Yale. These qualities owe 
their existence partially to those peculiarities in our intellectual char- 


acter which we have mentioned, and partially to the false position 
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which the poet occupies in the opinions of many of our students. ‘The 
frst of these peculiarities, our intimate acquaintance with the lore and 
men of Grecian and of Roman times, gives to our minds a classic and 
imaginative character, highly favorable to the development of poetic 
feelings, and essential to the cultivation of poetic studies. The second 
uliarity, that power of abstraction which we gain from metaphysical 
and philosophical pursuits, is unfavorable to the culture of poetic com- 
sition, in so far as it tends to create a habit of generalizing and of 
careful, demonstrative thinking. But the false and unnatural position 
which the poet occupies among us, is the most serious evil. Poetry, 
considered as an art, is esteemed by many minds a suspicious and 
useless accomplishment ; and the cultivation of it is supposed by them 
w be inconsistent with sound thought or serious reflection. This un- 
just opinion it is needless to condemn ; and we are glad to see the 
movements lately made by our Rhetorical Professor toward elevating 
and giving prominence tothis important branch of literary composition. 

Of the many errors and deficiences which mark the poetry of Yale, 
we shall notice only those most prominent and glaring, passing by the 
host of sins, both of omission and commission, against rhythm and 
melody and metre, and leaving to each young tyro the correction of 
his own defects in these particulars. And we have undertaken this 
\ugean task with a becoming regard to its magnitude and importance, 
and with a true desire to benefit this class at least of college produc- 
tions. And furthermore, we trust our readers will forbear to censure, 
if they cease to praise, our honest sentiments or our earnest endeavors 
io this end. 

We cannot fail to notice at the outset the glaring defects in metrical 
and rhythmical skill displayed in many of the productions which have 
come under our personal observation. It is not sufficient that a poem 
be free from limping or imperfect lines or feet—it must possess a posi- 
tive harmony and charm of number. How far the power of a poet 
may depend upon the melody of his verse or the sweetness of his 
music, it may be difficult to tell; but it is certain that no one ever 
failed to avail himself of these efforts, without a corresponding failure 
inthe issue of his poem. The genius of Coleridge was superior to 
that of Keats, yet who would not prefer the gliding melodies and rich- 
ness of the latter to the rough and often ragged measures of the former ? 
Who would not prefer the strong melodious verses of Milton and Pope 
and Tennyson, even to the eloquence and beauty of Ossian, clad as 
they are in the unmetrical language of Macpherson’ In fine, every 
leficiency in metre is a greater or smaller deficiency in any poem, 
Metre, however, is not an essential element in poetry—it is merely the 
garment which it wears; but that garment f emes be suited to the 
inner beauty it envelops. ‘The inner and the outer should in every 
thing be harmonious, alike, consistent. Language is the vesture of 
thought, and melody of thought and melody of language coincide—the 
latter is merely an outward development and semblance of the hidden 
glories of the former. 

Another great defect which we have often marked of late, is the at- 
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tempt to make metrical com ition the medium of fun and witticism. 
Such unnatural marrying of two elements so diverse as Poetry and 
Fun, reminds us strongly of the unnatural loves of Titania and Bottom 
in the Midsummer Night’s Dream: 


Tit. Mine ear is much enamor'd of thy note, 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 
And thy fair virtue’s force perforce doth move me, 
On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee. 
Bot. Methinks, mistress, you should have little reason for that: And yet, to say the 
truth, reason and love keep little company together nowadays: The more the pity, 
that some honest neighbors will not make them friends. 


Andso say we. Would that our honest college neighbors might suffer 
reason to control them in their literary unions. Poetry and Fun are 
wholly unlike each other. ‘The attempt to unite them in a single poem 
is therefore absurd ; and the issue of such an attempt must be at once 
monstrous and ridiculous. Such a progeny we have seen, and trust 
that we may never see again—horrid rhymes and still more horrid 
puns, the stalest metaphors and the dryest second-handed wit, jokes, 
tropes and fooleries, all jumpled together into one incongruous mass, 
and retailed in barbarous and painful rhymes—even this have we seen, 
and, as we said, trust that we may never see again. Such olla podrids 
is not to our liking—none but the poorest taste could endure it. And 
we cannot forbear quoting, with reference to it, the significant language 
of Horace : 
“ Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 

Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 

Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 

Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne, 

Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici ?” 


Another defect, as serious as the former, and as fatal to true excel- 
lence, is the great superabundance of metaphor and figure visible in 
nearly all incipient productions. The cause of this evil is undoubtedly 
a powerful, but uncultivated imagination. There is no Ariel more 
quick or subtle in its movements than a powerful imagination, unsub- 
dued and uncontrolled by reason. It is not by heaping huge masses 
of paint upon the canvas, without order or skill, but rather by arranging 
and applying his varied hues neatly and tastefully, as the circumstan- 
ces may require, that the painter reaches the acme of his art. Thus 
it is also with the poet. Metaphors and figures should be employed 
by him to decorate and develop, not to hide his thoughts. They are 
not essential to feeling, but merely to the development and expression 
of that feeling. ‘The object in writing then is not, as many seem to 
suppose, to collect metaphors, or to set them forth with becoming 
brilliancy and beauty ; but rather to collect thoughts and emotions, and 
to embellish them by all the glowing fancies which may spring into 
being at their origin. He who hides his thoughts in dearative and 
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metaphorical language, will find too late that he has few thoughts to 
hide. He will soon find himself in the unenviable position of the ser- 
vant who wrapped his talent in a napkin and hid it in the earth. He 
will learn too late that he has sacrificed reality to fancy, the substance 
to the shadow. 

The most serious evil which we have discovered in the poetical 
effusions which have been of late before the public eye, remains yet 
to be noticed. This evil is a serious and often alarming want of 
originality in the manner and the matter of these effusions. ‘This 
evil we are aware is deep and far-extendinyg in its nature. We are 
aware too that it is an evil to which the youthful and inexperienced 
are peculiarly liable. There is a class of thoughts—and their name is 
legion—which own no private master, but which, by common consent, 
have become the property of all alike. It is from among these thatthe 
young beginner, who is poetically inclined, often obtains his first 
scanty stock in trade—a stock which is often enlarged by new addi- 
tions from the same public treasury, and rarely augmented by any 
cultivation in his own fields of thought. Thoughts are obtained b 
thinking, and thinking seems to him a painful task, at best, while the 
labors and the thoughts of others can be purchased at so cheap a rate. 
It isa bitter fact, however, yet it must be said, that thinking is the only 
price of fame. It may cost toil and blood and agony—it may cost 
health and wealth and life, but it is the only price of real, lasting 
glory. Let then the man who seeks poetic fame, first learn to think— 
let him search his own heart, and“from its depths disclose to view new 
and unseen gems of thought and feeling. Let him learn to rely upon 
his own energy and strength of character, and to avoid all endeavor to 
obtain and appropriate the thoughts of others, and the proudest success 
must crown his efforts. 

We have thus briefly noticed a few among the most glaring defi- 
ciences in this class of college productions. ‘The limits of our Maga- 
zine will not suffer us, however, to take so extended a view of their 
numerous excellencies and merits. ‘These excellencies and merits are 
mostly such as are common to all poetry, under every variety of cir- 
cumstances—and consequently do not come within the appropriate 
jurisdiction of our college periodical. ‘There is much for which to 
hope, much to be expected and desired from these developments and 
expressions of the poetic feeling among us. ‘The errors and deficien- 
ces which we have mentioned, and others which we have been loth to 
mention, are such as can be readily corrected by patient toil and care- 
ful cultivation. Their existence should not in the least dishearten or 
discourage those who have already cultivated, or those who are desi- 
tous of cultivating Poetry, either as an accomplishment or as a study. 
It has not been our motive to depress, but rather to excite the ardor 
and ambition of individuals of these two classes. And we trust that 
this expression of our humble sentiments, respecting the deficicnces 
= in these productions, will not be deemed unfortunate or un- 
availing. 

Une word more, and we are done. Allusion has been already made 
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to the efforts of some members of the Faculty in our college to elevate 
and cultivate poetic composition. That which has been done, has 
been well done ; but much remains undone, and yet demanding their 
attention and their efforts. ‘There is but little real literary spirit amony 
us—we are book-worms, we are students, we are scholars, if you 
please ; but we are not literary men. ‘This is a sad deficiency, and 
one which has been felt and regretted by the friends of our institution 
all over this broad land. ‘The supply of it must come from the fount. 
ain-source of influence alone—from that quarter only can those eflorts 
be made which shall diffuse a literary spirit among us, and give promi. 
nence and honor to literary labors. And we trust that the time is got 
far distant when the study and illustration of the English classics shal] 
constitute no trivial portion of our labor here, and when the writer 
shall be ranked as high as the book-worm, the thinker as the scholar. 
For that good time we are willing to labor and to wait. 


CHALK MARKS. 


THE BASHFUL MAN. 


THUNDER! 

Now, why Trembling Timid should have given vent to this brilliant 
expletive, at the precise moment when his pretty cousin entered the 
room where he sat lounging on the sofa, 1 am unable to say. The 
weather was remarkably fine, and | have no reason to suppose that 
the discharge of storm artillery in the heavens’ had catmeod Timid to 
discharge a battery of surprise at its terrible results. In no ordinary 
way then, can we account for the connection in the gentleman's mind 
between a beautiful young lady, and the explosive tones of a thunder 
cloud, save that both are usually accompanied by sparks, and send a 
strange thrill through the human system. But this, I take the liberty 
of positively declaring, was not the connecting chain which linked 
May Mortimer with Timid’s sudden and singular exclamation, for at 
the precise instant of its occurrence the gentleman was not thinking of 
the sky, though two most brilliant stars were beaming full and clear 
upon him. 

Thunder !! 

Now there was nothing in the appearance of May Mortimer to jus- 
tify the surprise which this word, a forcibly uttered, always beto- 
kens. She was neither a fiend nor a spectre, unless fiends and spec- 
tres have plump, rosy cheeks, and the prettiest cherry-ripe lips in the 
world, which last supposition I venture to pronounce absolutely and 
unquestionably absurd. Nor was she a witch, though truth compels 
me to acknowledge that she had quite a witching look, especially 
when, as in the present case, a grain or two of mischief entered into 
the composition of her glances. No; she was none of these, but on 
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the contrary, @ yy little Venus, with the most irresistible smile 
and roguish look that ever set a poor man’s heart in a flutter ; a sweet 
black-eyed sylph, shaking back from a finely arched brow a flood of 
heavy ebon ringlets, in every curl of which slept beauty and grace. 
And then her lips—bless my stars! | never did see such lips—so 
prettily curved, and seeming for all the world like rose corols after a 
shower, keeping every beholder fidgety and uneasy, and saying as 
plainly as lips could say, “ kiss me if you dare!” Well'!—she was a 
pretty creature, wasn’t she !—just the companion for a moonlight sleigh- 
ride, or a pleasant walk in summer, or a social’ conversation in the 
parlor, and, as Willis says, 


“ Mamma too blind to discover 
The soft white hand in mine.” 


Timid had been lounging away the afternoon in his mother’s parlor, 
engaged in reading the “ last new novel,” and ever and anon watching 
the evolutions of some great blue-bottle fly, as it hummed its sleepy 
song, or wandered lazily over the window panes. Now, thought 
‘Timid, that fly is just like me; a very good looking fly he is too 
but he don’t know what to do with himself. “Oh dear!” he added 
aloud, “ this weather is abominably hot, and 1 am abominably”—lazy, 
he would have said, but a yawn that verified his remark cut off some- 
what abruptly the last word of the sentence. In fact, dear reader, he 
was fast dropping into the cool, quiet depths of dream-land. Now then, 
if | only had some charming bas bleu to sketch poor ‘Timid as he lies 
half asleep on the sofa, | should be quite contented. Shc would enter 
upon the task “con amore,” and bury the poor fellow in a whole 
shower of garlands, wreaths, and precious gems, but / can’t do it—I 
could not raise the necessary quantity of enthusiasm to enter upon so 
uninspiring a task. This, however, | will say, and for your sake too, 
fair lady, and yours, dignified matron, if any such there be within the 
circle of my readers, that my hero was, as romantic misses express it, 
a perfect “ love of a man,” which means, if it means any thing, that 
he was just the sort of a man with whom they would delight to fall in 
love. He had one fault, a fault that ladies seldom overlook; he was 
bashful. In the society of men, none conversed with more of ease or 
grace, none abused Presidents and Governors with more perfect free- 
dom, none carried their heads and their collars higher, none, to sum 
all up ina single phrase, felt more perfectly “at home.” But let a 
bonnet heave in sight, let a silk dress rustle around a corner, let a 
green veil float across his vision, and he was hopelessly silent ; his 
heart would beat as if he carried a blacksmith shop in his breast, and 
his ribs were the anvils ; great drops of sweat would roll down his 
cheeks like young Niagaras, and his whole frame would quiver like a 
flower leaf in a storm. He often tried hard to overcome his embar- 
rassment ; he would sometimes, by a convulsive effort, manage to pass 
‘lady in the street without blushing, but beyond that he could not go. 
Poor fellow ! he could not help it; i} was his fate, his destiny, he said, 
and he could not avoid it. He really and truly believed that women 
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were his evil angels. Argue with himself as he might, he could not 
divest himself of this rather unpleasant idea—unpleasant, but I must 
be pardoned for remarking, very plausible. 

hunder ! 

Timid, we said before, received his pretty cousin as she entered the 
room with this rather shocking exclamation. He had seen the | 
once before, when three or four years younger, and had learned at the 
breakfast table that morning, that she was expected to pay his sister 
visit in afew days. ‘The rustling of a snow-white dress, and the light 
tread of a daintily slippered foot had aroused him from his state of 
dreamy listlessness, and as he started from the sofa, in a state border. 
ing on distraction, he saw a sylph-like form come tripping across the 
floor with her little soft hands extended, and the sweetest of all sweet 
smiles playing like sunlight over her face. Then it was, in the first 
moment of surprise and terror, as he felt himself caught, caged, non- 
plussed, that he gave vent to the exclamation we have so often men- 
tioned. May made no remarks on the subject, for she knew Timid’s 
excessive bashfulness, and like a naughty girl as she was, had deter- 
mined to cure him of it, even if it cost her-—a heart. She seemed not to 
notice his discomposure, but overwhelmed him with a perfect shower 
of questions, and compliments, and congratulations. “ How do you 
do, cousin ‘Tim? how you have changed! where have you been so 
long? why didn’t you pay us a visit? how could you forget us all! 
what a difference three years makes in people! really, I hardly knew 
you!” “Faith! T wish you hadn't,” thought he, but alas! she Aad, 
and more than that, she meant to convince him of the fact. 

There he stood, rolling his eyes from floor to ceiling, and ceiling to 
floor ; great red blushes burning on his cheeks, and his jaws quivering 
with a spasmodic effort to murmur * how do you do ;” and there before 
him, exactly between himself and the door, was his charming little 
cousin, smiling up in his face so prettily, so pleasantly, her ungloved 
hand resting on his arm, and her hit oval cheek tinged with the faint- 
est hue of the peach blossom. It was too much! Human nature 
couldn’t endure it! Trembhng Timid couldn't endure it! and muttering 
some broken words about “ engagement,” “ promise,” &c. he “ bolted” 
for the door, while May’s merry laugh rang out as he disappeared. 
One desperate effort, and his hat was on his head ; two tremendous 
bounds and he had reached the sidewalk, and as he slammed the gate 
behind him, and hurried from the scene of his misfortune, he muttered 
once more that expressive word of his,—* Thunder! !” 

* Caught again,” thought ‘Timid, as he found himself three weeks 
after standing alone by the side of “ cousin May.” She was about to 
take a walk over the hills—it was so pleasant in the summer air, 
the birds sang such enchanting songs in their wildwood homes, and 
she was determined not to go alone either; cousin Tim shoudn’t refuse 
her his company! What could the r fellow do! He felt that he 
was in a desperate fix, that his heart had slipped out of his possession 
within the last fortnight, that his demure cousin had become the oracle 
on whose lips hung his destiny, and yet he could not speak, he felt 
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like a condemned criminal in her presence ; he could not choke down 
the emotion which choked him. He would have given worlds to break 
the chain of bashfulness which thralled him; he would have dashed 
his brightest hopes down from their altars to have overcome the re- 
serve which hung like a clog upon him; and now to be asked to 
take a walk—a summer's walk in grove and glen—with the being 
whom above all others he loved, and feared ; to expose himself for hours 
to a battery of smiles, and looks, and pleasant words that he could 
not, and dared not answer, was hard, very hard. 

But there she stood—that merry mischievous cousin—putting on 
her gloves as calmly, and complacently as if ev erything was arranged, 
and apparently heedless of his look of solemn distress ; apparently, I 
say, for May too had begun to “dream dreams,” and once or twice, 
had caught her littke wild heart beating in a very unladylike manner, 
as her cousin's footstep sounded in the hall. 

Well! the pair started on their walk. It was a beautiful morning 
in June—one of those golden mornings that Poets make so much fuss 
about, and disgrace with their high-flown descriptions. Mother Earth 
was in high spirits, and smiled all day to see her children—the sweet 
flowers—sporting, as it were, in the sunshine. ‘The streamlets were 
out for a frolic, and ran along through wood and meadow, chattering to 
one another like so many truant school-boys. Amid scenes like these 
the cousins wandered, the maiden humming a pleasant song, or now 
and then directing a sly glance or a demure remark to her frightened 
and taciturn companion. ‘They reached at length the summit of a 
beautiful knoll, crowned with a cluster of fir trees, like the tall plumes 
on the brow of an Indian warrior. How beautiful the landscape ! 
Far away in the distance lay the broad Cayuga, sleeping calmly in the 
sunshine and mirroring in its glassy depths the fleecy clouds that ever 
and anon swept over its surface. ©! it is a thing of beauty, that sil- 
very lake, and many an hour on its light and quivering waves have | 
passed in childlike happiness. On either side, the banks slope gently 
down to the water's edge, as if to bathe their parched and thirsty lips 
in the clear, cool waters that sparkle in the sunlight. ‘The cousins 
stood for a long time, admiring the noble scenery around them, casting 
many a gay and delighted glance upon rock, and hill, and mossy glen, 
and quiet lake, and—if I must own the truth—into each other's eyes. | 
am not sure but that they found the last altogether the most agreeable 
occupation. One thing is certain, thatthe cheeks of both were tinged 
with a warm carnation glow, that looked terribly suspicious. [It might 
have been the result of their walk, it might have been—indeed, dear 
reader, I cannot tell what it might not have been that brought that rose- 
ate tinge to their cheeks, but one thing is certain—there it was, and 
there it seemed quite likely to stay. 

In the shade of the fir trees, to which I have alluded, some public- 
spirited individual had placed a rudely-constructed pine seat, sufficiently 
large to accommodate two persons of ordinary size. True, they would 
be compelled to sit in close proximity, so close that each could hear the 
other's atte beat, but even that situation has its charms. It is so easy 
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to converse then, and one can look so deep into his pretty neighbor's 
eyes, and calculate with such mathematical certainty the exact veloci- 
ty with which each whispered word of hope and love sinks into her 
agitated and happy heart! And, O! there’s something so funny about 
it; such an indescribable feeling of perfect happiness, as your glances 
meet ; such a strong disposition to sit there forever, and have your 
meals brought to you! Well, whether the cousins experienced any 
of the strange sensations which I have hastily sketched, as they sat 
together on that narrow seat, in the pleasant shade, I cannot say, though 
circumstances strongly favor such a conclusion. But one thing I do 
know, that a horrible catastrophe broke in upon May’s meditations, 
and destroyed forever her cousin Tim’s provoking bashfulness. How 
shall [ tell it? It was a little thing in itself, an occurrence that 
pens almost every day, without producing any very wonderful results, 
and yet, in the present case, it was the drop that caused the a0 to 
overflow, the spark that exploded the magazine. As it often happens 
that a word decides the destiny of an Empire, a look makes a friend 
or foe, a step settles the question of life or death, so in the case before 
us a glove—a lady's glove—that adhered obstinately to her hand, de- 
termined the destiny of two trembling hearts. 

May was somewhat weary, and, as she sat by the side of her 
cousin, threw off her bonnet the better to enjoy the cool breeze which 
played among the trees, and O! what a brilliant, beautiful mass of 
clustering curls fell in graceful confusion on her neck and bosom as 
she uncovered her head. ‘Timid started—jumped half out of his seat, 
as if instead of innocent ringlets, a nest of black serpents had twined 
their coils about the maiden’s neck. He started, I say, and yet he 
would have periled life for the privilege of twining his hands in those 
glossy love-nets. Was ever mortal in a more desperate dilemma! 
‘Tantalus never suffered in a century the pangs that shot through Tim- 
id’s heart every instant! 

May then essayed to remove her gloves, but finding great difficulty 
in accomplishing her purpose—or pretending to at least—she cast 
many a supplicating glance upon her silent cousin. He knew what 
she meant, and the blood ran cold in his veins at the thought. Anoth- 
er vain attempt to remove the obstinate, good-for-nothing glove, and 
the lady fairly asked the gentleman’s assistance. He hesitated for a 
second. In that brief instant years were crowded. He thought of 
home, and friends, and mentally bade them all farewell, for he really 
believed that an awful crisis was at hand. Old recollections thronged 
the hall of memory ; all his misdeeds passed in dread array before 
him, and with a choking sigh he prepared for the worst. 

Gradually the provoking glove yielded to his efforts, and he was just 
congratulating himself upon his unlooked-for success, when, through 
some strange combination of circumstances which perhaps May could 
explain, her soft white fingers became entangled in his own. As he 
felt that gentle touch, gallons of lightning ran through his veins, thou- 
sands of bumblebees buzzed in his ears, his heart bounced about with 
the fury and fickleness of a madman, and yet amid all this confusion 
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and flurry of spirits, amid all this Niagara of feeling, this Vesuvius of 
emotion, he felt more himself, more his own master, than ever before, 
and yielding to a temptation which he could not resist, he pressed that 
jitle, delicate hand to his lips. Etna! Stromboli! how your fires 
burned in his heart! The cold, icy covering of bashfulness, which 
bad so long chilled his very soul, was completely and thoroughly 
thawed out. He could look into his cousin’s face, he could bear to 
see her smile, he could answer her playful questions, he had kissed her 
hand, and he felt within him the power and the courage even to kiss 
her ripe lips ; aye! and he made up his mind to do it too some sun- 
shiny day! 

| say nothing of the musical laugh with which May witnessed the 
whole of this strange performance. | pass by their pleasant walk 
home, their interesting téte a téte in the parlor the same evening, and 
the next, and the next after that, and so on for three or four weeks. | 
omit it all, for it’s “ none of my business ;” and if it was, | shouldn't 
attend to it, for 1 have scribbled too long already. But this | will say, 
that in less than six months the “ noose matrimonial” had linked the 
cousins in a happy and blissful union, and May now declares that 
Timid is the boldest and most impudent man in existence, and com- 
plains that he kisses her twenty or thirty times a day, without as much 
as saying “ by your leave.” 

The last I heard of Timid, he was petitioning the legislature of his 
native state to change his name. 


THOUGHTS ON AKENSIDE’S PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION. 


Lirt is a dreary, desert waste ; above, a huge vault of hot-white 
heavens ; beneath, a scorching, blistering sand ; and, as far around as 
the eye can reach, encircling walls of the same hot-white sky. Bare- 
foot and hungry, capless and tired, through its deep and burning sands, 
man is doomed, a weary pilgrim, to drag a long and cheerless way. 
Fain would he drop his staff and rest his weary limbs, but the stern 
command is “ onward to the end.” “ Such is life !” has sung many a 
poet. We would not for a moment doubt their words; but yet we 
poor mortals find a few cool springs whereat to moisten our parching 
throats, and, now and then under some old tree, a shaded mossy bank 
whereon to sit with our blistering feet dangling in the refreshing wa- 
ers. A little spice of comfort is sprinkled here and there ; our rest- 
ing place looks not so comfortless, but there is a pleasant spot on the 
road that we have traveled; the track behind is not so dreary but our 
resting place bears a sweet welcome; and the joylessness of both 
united not so depressing, but there are tokens of a heart-gladdening way 
before us: and if man be a pilgrim born to travel and “ made to mourn,” 
‘a truth he makes life a pleasant journey and bears a merry heart and 
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twinkling eye, like some good monk of old, whose folly paunch before 
belied the scanty scrip behind. After all this is a good old world and 
we poor mortals live within ita merry band of happy pilgrims. By 
“ lite is a weary waste,”(we doubt it not, because the poets tell us 80,) 
and how can man a happy pilgrim be, as leaning upon his staff im. 
planted in the sand, with eye half closed he dreamily gazes at the 
dreariness behind and before him? We know not; but there is q 
something that brings back the green spots of the long dreary track 
behind with pleasure to his soul; there is another, we know not 
whether of earth or heaven, that can urge him on to the way before, 
and raise his soul above the mere pains and perils of the moment: and 
there is that too, half of earth, half of heaven, that can paint the dreamy 
picture of the former and the bright aspirations of the latter in living 
colors upon the soul, give them form and being and clothe them in the 
fascinating garb of beauty. ‘lo these have three bards tuned their 
strings and waked three strains to their praises. Each, as if wholly 
wrapt in his own chosen theme, has lent his every power to the task, and 
each has made /is, his own master-piece and the admiration of every 
lover of the beautiful and sublime. Campbell, in the calm enjoyment of 
life, looked forward with bright anticipations to the future and sang the 
sweet pleasures of Hope. Rogers, filled with sweet memories of fair 
and beauteous Italy, of moonlit Venice and her fairy gondolas, uttered 
the praises of gentle Mnemosyne. And Akenside, wearied of the dull 
routine of his everyday life, and the spiritless strains of his own life- 
less song, bade adieu to both and soared awhile amid the fairy realms 
of the Imagination. //is spirit will we conjure up, and entreat its 
gentle company as we wander with his song through those realms of 
the Fancy. Do ye also attend bright Hope and sweet Memory! for 
ye are the twin sisters of Imagination, and ye three are the gentle in- 
fluences which make this “desert waste” a fair and beauteous paradise. 
Ye are linked together in sweet union; and yet we know not how! 
for your own bards have sung ye sweetly but vaguely, and have left 
even your own single natures untold as essence of a passing day- 
dream. ‘The coarse gaze of mortal may not discern the tender cords 
that bind ye together: but yet we know that ye are so linked, as we 
know and feel the union of varied sounds in } single soothing har- 
mony. Attend ye then and lend your unseen, almost unknown influen- 
ces, while we wing with rennet our untried flight through the realms 
of Imagination. 

With poet’s licence, ours claims for the subject of his verse a divine 
beginning. But how far does his claim surpass that of all others! how 
far beyond the aspirations of the most daring mind! he seems waked 
from his torpor, and with one bold and fearless effort stamps an awful 
grandeur and a solemn interest upon the origin of his theme. The 
world is a wild chaos of shapeless matter: far retired the Creator 
conceives in his own mind the forms and shapes of things, and these 


pictured in his own imagination, from the dark and shapeiess mass are 
unfolded into form and beauty— “ 
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— 


——- Ere the radiant Sun 
Sprang from the east, 


Then lived th’ Almighty One : then deep retired 

In his unfathom'd essence, view'd the forms, 

The forms eternal of created things ; 

The radiant Sun, the Moon's nocturnal lamp, 

The mountains, woods, and streams, the rolling globe, 
And Wisdom's mien celestial. From the first 

Of days, on them his love divine he fix'd 

His admiration : till in time complete, 

What he admired and loved, his vital smile 
Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 

Of life informing each organic frame, 

Heuce the green earth, and wild resounding waves ; 
Hence light and shade alternate ; warmth and cold ; 
And clear autunwal! skies, and vernal showers, 

And all the fair variety of things. 


Here is Imagination creating Imagination. Deity itself, with the 
powers of a divine mind giving life and being to its sacred conceptions 
and resolving into shape the world and “ all the fair variety of things” 
that can delight the imagination of mortals. And how beautiful are 
those creations! With their pure and perfect beings unfolded to his 
vision, they invite man with imagination equally pure to soar heaven- 
ward towards them, and amid their holy beauties to forget for a time the 
grosser things of earth. So pure then are those creations, among 
which the imaginative powers are called to move, and so pure must 
those powers be, ere they can attain their full enjoyment. 

But to all and each, in the sentiments of our bard it is not equally 
given that these sources of pure enjoyment should be opened. Be- 
tween the earth and heaven there isa dull and heavy mass of atmos- 
phere, that is to be penetrated ere the pure void beyond can be attain- 
ed. To many minds it is doomed to be contented with things below 
and never to rise above the common thoughts of mortals. But some 
are wrought within a finer mould: for them it is to rise above this 
thicker atmosphere and to soar unrestrained to a purer and holier 
world: to them this world’s forms are but the emblems, the imperfect 
reflections, of an unseen and mysterious beauty :— 


In earth or air, the meadow’s purple stores, 

The Moon's mild radiance, or the virgin’s form 
Blooming with rosy smiles, they see portray’d 
That uncreated beauty, which delights 

Tho mind supreme. ‘They also feel her charme, 
Enamor'’d; they partake the eternal joy. 


Beautifully the poet likens such a mould to old Memnon’s image, 
that, to the warm touch of Titan's morning ray, poured forth a strain 
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of sweet melodies. Even so is the mind within sweh a mould attuned 
to the sweet harmony of eternal things. 


So the glad impulse of congenial powers, 

Or of sweet sounds, or fair proportion’d form, 

The grace of motion, or the bloom of light, 

Thrills through Imagination’s tender frame, 

From nerve to nerve; all naked and alive, 

They catch the spreading rays ; till now the soul 

At length discloses every tuneful spring, 

To that harmonious movement from without 

Responsive. 
The song of the spirit-world, harmonious to the quick throbbings of 

soul, 

a Strikes the quick sense and wakes each active power 

To brisker measures. # * 
These, 

 * from dim oblivion call 

Her fleet, ideal band; and bid them go! 
Then, Imagination freed from the trammels of aught earthly, soars be- 
yond the mere external form of things, and in sweet concert joins the 
ideal band of uncreated spirits ; a concert, like that of fairy elves amid 
the softened shades of evening ; when the glaring light and rude pas- 
sions of the day have sunk to rest, they come from clustering groves, 
from the quivering leaves, from the hollow tree-trunks, from y 
banks and moss-hidden crannies, they crowd the green-sward and sport 
away the twilight hour in mystic dances. Then alone does the soul 
feel its whole pure and perfect nature ; then alone is the soul divine! 

It seems an extravagance thus to speak of the soul’s leaving the 

body: that soul too, which has been trammeled and tainted by daily 
communion with the coarse realities of life. We mortals, of common 
mould, can scarce feel that such is the reality until in Imagination we 
picture to ourselves some old poet-philosopher seated amid the classic 
shades of Greece or Rome. Thus let us gaze upon him. It is an 
old man; a tree of Academus’ grove spreads its classic shade above 
his venerable, half reclining form ; the mellow twilight, stealing through 
the leaves, sports in flickering rays amid his long silken locks, and 
lends a shade of gentle beauty to his noble features. The folds of 
the mantle falling gently away display the snowy wreaths of a long 
white beard resting upon the scarlet tunic. It is Plato. The teach- 
ings of the day are over; and the youth, who have hung in ecstacy 
upon his words, still filled with their lingering eloquence, in listless 
groups are reclining around him; a musing spirit is stealing among 
them ; half closed are the eyes of the old man; the last notes of the 
day-bird are dying away; the breath of evening, the soft murmur from 
those classic groves, summoning up the hallowed associations of the 
past, the gentle spirits of the woods, in this elfin hour are all creeping 
through the chords of his soul, assimilating its nature to their own 
soothing melody, and lifting it away mid quale harmony to the regions 
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(One “deep retired in his unfathomed essence ;” on Ais mind he views 
faint conceptions in the forms and shapes of wondrous things. Far 
below rolls a dark and shapeless mass of matter. The light of His 
countenance is fixed and the piercing ray rests full upon it; the huge 
mass quivers and trembles beneath its light; the ol ciales cracks 
and parts; and the black bulk within sinks and heaves and bursts ; 
light comes from darkness ; form from confusion ; beauty from chaos, 
till from the conceptions in his own divine mind, from the picture of 
his own imagination, 

What he admired and loved, his vital smile 

Unfolded into being. 


Then burst on the spirit view of the philosopher, the universe of 
the heavens, with its spangled beauty, the sun, the moon, the stars ; 
then, the earth, with its mountains, rocks, and woods, its hills and dales 
and streams, its seas and lakes and founts, and all the varied forms and 
beings of nature, in the full, magnificent, majestic beauty of First 
Creation. 

Not less beautiful and sublime was the magnificent conception of 
Pythagoras. So delicately had the deep absorbing study of Nature's 
beauties attuned the mind of the old philosopher of Crotona to the 
hidden symphonies of her organization, that a mysterious music seem- 
ed to steal from the motion of the spheres, and swept through the 
chords of his soul to the measures of a heavenly harmony.—But 
shades of Berkely, where are we! Jn nubibus, of a verity! Lower 
us gently down, Bishop dear! and we promise to rise no more to re- 
gions where better men have lost themselves. But we will not yet 
awhile leave these dear old philosophers. Their classic minds have 
thrown a hue of chaste and beautiful coloring around their wild imagin- 
ative conceptions, which, vague as they may be, reflects the image of 
acountry abounding in all that is beautiful and lends the charm of 
poesy to the vagaries of their genius. It is seen no more in their 
sublime and magnificent conceptions concerning the creation and mo- 
tion of the heavens, than in their delicate theories of the human frame. 
That hidden power which lurks within the body for a time and leaves 
it in an instant to decomposition and decay—the “ Principle of Life”— 
that, which has defied the analysis of the chemist, the researches and 
theories of the philospher, how beautifully have they accounted for! 
The Imagination of Epicurus pictured a subtile aura penetrating and 
pervading every pore of the body— itself the principle of life, imparting 
vitality. In the words of Lucretius, as quoted from the “ Book of Na- 
lure,” 

Far from all vision this profoundly lurks, 
Through the whole system's utmost depth diffused 
And lives as soul of ¢’en the soul itself. 

VOL. 40 
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But still more delicate, still more beautiful is the conception of Aris. 
toxenus. As an anatomist, he had probably seen the wonderful as- 
similation of the different parts of the human frame; he had found 
what at first seemed an entangled and confused mass, most clearly and 
beautifully ordered ; that the vast number of nerves and tendons and 
veins, branching in every direction through the frame, were most care- 
fully arranged, not one interfering with another; the lancet was thrown 
aside, and the old Physician-philosopher—the devotee of music— 
lost in revery and yielding himself gently to the urgings of the Imagin- 
ation, ascribed to the harmony of its parts the vitality of the whole. 
in a word he conceived that the essence, the principle, of life, which 
none had yet discovered, lurked amid the perfect and beautiful arrange- 
ment of the dissimilar parts of the frame, and swept its chords wit a 
vital harmony. 

‘Thus far we have wandered with the Poet vaguely and carelessly 
through the realms of Imagination. ‘To the Reader who has roamed 
with us, we will attempt to offer a more definite and more acceptable 
view of our subject. Until now we have, with our author, considered 
it only in one light. We are well aware that the word “ Imagination” 
conveys not only a more widely-extended, but even a different mean- 
ing from that which we have adopted. We will turn aside then, and for 
a moment consider a few of these many forms. And first comes Fancy, 
with her giddy fleeting train. Oft-times she comes right pleasantly and 
fills the brain with light and gentle images, to gladden the lonesome 
hour, and fly when sober Reason knocks for admittance. Thus is 
she pure, innocent and harmless. But oft she comes, too oft! a treach- 


erous Syren, to cheat the mind! and so bewitchingly does she extend 
the enchanting cup, that 


The unwary thirst 

Of youth oft swallows a Circean draught, 
That sheds a baleful tincture o’er the eye 
Of Reason, till no longer he discerns, 
And only guides to err. 


The brain becomes the dim abode of “lying spectres” and morbid 
fancies ; thence they sally forth to blend every thing with their un- 
natural revelry, and to clothe the forms of beauty and loveliness with 
unreal and disordered colorings. But these—morbid Fancy and her 
base conceits—we leave to the correction of their meet companion, 
Folly : for so our poet leads them gently on, till, with a change scarce 
perceptible, they assume the uncouth forms and motley features that 
excite deriding laughter ; aye, and he even guides morbid Fancy to its 
own defeat and shame, by giving to it those awkward shapes of Folly, 


that excite the derision and the tardy reason of the boor. ‘“ Where- 
fore the Almighty Sire,” he sings, 


* * stamp'd 
The glaring scenes with characters of scorn, 


As broad, as obvious, to the passing clown, 
As to the letter’d sage’s curious eye 
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These are a few of those many vagaries which the multitude ascribe 
to our subject. And in ¢is, our poet has met with slight censure from 
agifted man, that he has not accurately defined his subject, and in his 


poem has not comprehended under Imagination those forms of fancy, 


conceit, and frenzy, which in Ais judgment properly pertain to it. But 
| will gain the opinion of the reader, when | point to the title, “ the 
Pleasures of Imagination,” and when I stil further call to his mind 
the pure and correct taste of Akenside, which could experience pleas- 
wre only in that which was equally chaste and pure. But we will not 
rely sumply on the purity of our author's taste or judgment even for the 
purity of his own opinions on his own subject, but would appeal to the 
synonyms of the English language, and thence from the clear and cor- 
rect definitions of Crabb take the true meaning of the word Imagination. 
In his sentiments, Fancy attaches a reality to that which only passes 
in one’s own mind ; is busy in dreams, or when the mind is in a dis- 
ordered state ; and is employed on light and trivial subjects which are 
present to the senses. Fancy is that which comes nearest to the Im- 

nation, and if such be its definition, how far must those other forms 

base Conceit and Whim and Caprice, which are commonly named 
its species, be from the true meaning of the word Imagination. ‘l'ake 
now the definition of that simple word, and my point is gained. Im- 
agination is more truthful and seldomer led astray than Fancy. It is 
supposed to act when the intellectual powers are in full play ; it soars 
above all vulgar objects and carries us from the world of nature to 
the world of spirits, from time present to the time to come, depicting 
every thing grand, noble and sublime. This were all-sufficient to 
defend our poet, even had he not prefixed the word Pleasures to his 
subject. 

With this clear definition of “ Imagination” we now turn with the 
author to the most important points of our subject, its source, and the final 
cause of its creation :—and we hope thus in a measure to afford the 
reader some pleasing resting place after the long, eccentric, and briar- 
tangled path we have led him.—It cannot be that such a source of 
power was folded up in man’s being for the mere gratification of his 
senses or the enjoyment of a momentary pleasure. Such a thought 
were a stigma on the wisdom of the Creator. We believe that it was 
there placed to subserve the great end of truth and to aid the concep- 
tion of the soul’s Immortality. 

And first the source of the Imagination’ It is difficult to penetrate 
the mystery of first perceptions and unfold their origin ; to discover 
whether they were the growth of its few birth-moments or were 4li- 
vinely implanted in the secrets of the soul. So is it with the [magin- 
ation: we know not how to explain its origin, and with the poet will 
believe that the first spark was from heaven ; that it kindles with the 
passions ; towers upward with man’s growth ; and bursts forth into a 
brilliant flame with the maturity of his mind. Let us trace its growth 
more minutely. It proceeds like all the other qualities of the soul. 
To its smooth surface an impression is conveyed by the senses, from 
external nature. ‘This becomes an idea of the Imagination ; another 
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and another impression follows ; idea succeeds idea ; these are acted 
upon by the other powers of the mind ; arrangement and combination 
take place ; powerful images of external nature are formed within its 
folds. From being conversant with these images the Imagination be- 
comes assimilated to the true forms and beauties of Nature, and its 
qualities, like the character of the man, are but the counterpart of that 
external nature with which their being has been conversant. Thus 
stamped with the seal of Nature, it longs to roam forth free and unre- 
strained among those more noble realities whose images are flickering 
amid the deep recesses of the soul’s cloistered aisles. ‘T'o its powers, 
thus impatient of action, Nature is soon responsive and strikes the 
quick sense with the sound of accordant harmony :— 


By degrees, the mind 
Feels her young nerves dilate ; the plastic powers 
Labor for action ; blind emotions heave 

His bosom and with loveliest frenzy caught 

From earth to heaven he rolls his daring eye 

From heaven to earth. Anon ten thousand shapes 
Like spectres trooping to the wizard’s call 

Flit swift before him. 


Thus the Source and action of the powers of the “ Imagination.” 
Let us now turn to its final cause. 

The Imagination we have seen growing up within the man, like his 
own character, but drawing more deeply and more purely from the 
fountain of Nature ; for there exist in the highest perfection, the sub- 
lime, the wonderful, and the fair, to whose influences men most ascribe 
the awakening of the imaginative powers. But Nature is Beauty, and 


Beauty, Truth ; then is the Imagination beautiful and truthful in its na- 
ture :— 


So haply where the powers 

Of Fancy neither lessen nor enlarge 

The images of things, but paint in all 

Their genuine hues, the features which they wore 
In Nature ; there Opinion will be true 

And Action right. 


Apply now this test to the conceptions of the Imagination. We do 
not mean to the wild “ phantasms of delirium, the extravagant fictions 
of madness, the airy visions of sleep or the dark reveries of melan- 
choly,” which many would ascribe to the theme before us: for these 
are exceptions to the great rule that we have adopted, and cannot be 
called the legitimate offspring of Imagination ; and while one of gift- 
ed pen would call these the vagaries of Imagination, when freed 
from the guidance of taste and genius, we would say that these are an 
innate part of that Imagination which we are upholding, and that 
Imagination, without these, is no longer Imagination, but becomes 
that morbid Fancy, which loves to revel in such wild and disconnected 
dreams. Apply the test not to these, but to the conceptions of that 
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Imagination, whose qualities we have attempted to delineate ; apply 
it with a poet’s hand, and ask yourself what is “ Imagination” other 
than the regular organization of Nature, the accumulations of memory 
and experience, and the series of human events, lengthened out and 
carried, in the same regularly increasing order, up into the world of 
jdeal existences, or borne onward into man’s future life to those issues 
which may reasonably take place’? It is founded then on reason, truth 
and experience, and is but the more showy and brilliant light ema- 
nating from the Judgment. ‘This is assuming, many will say, that all 
the sources of the Imagination are pure and untainted. ‘That, we care 
not to assert, nor does our argument need it. Our claim is that we are 
too apt to look upon their worst features while a more impartial view 
would convince us that, inthe main, these sources are pure and health- 
ful. But granting that they are polluted, still within man’s breast there 
are hidden some noble feelings, the influences of a mother’s gentle 
teaching, the impressions of Nature, which, when the ruder passions 
are sunk to rest, will well upwards to meet the congenial ary mp 
of some gentle moment—even amid the rotting fragments of the old 
and noble tree are smothered some sleeping germs, which the warm 
sun-light may awaken to life and beauty—until these are awakened the 
Imagination is dull and lifeless. Imagination is then an emanation 
from those sources. But the union between the rays and the source 
is too delicate for mortal vision. Be Imagination thee judged by its 
own conceptions : and first among these, 


Let Fiction come, upon ber vagrant wings 

Wafting ten thousand colors through the air, 

Which by the glances of her magic eye, 

She blends and shifts at will through countless forms, 
Her wild creation. 


And how many of these creations of Fiction are true to Nature ! 
How many things are there, which we neither see nor hear, but yet 
feel and know to exist as truly as those that are apparent to the vision— 
as virtue—truth—divine being, and all the moral qualities. ‘These have 
their appropriate images graven on the mind; and the soul lives as 
much on these as do the senses on the visible forms of creation. 
From the soul they stream with the gentle current of their influence 
through the various channels of the body ; Imagination brings them 
more vividly before us, and though unseen, like the hidden atmosphere 
around on | within us, they buoy us up and call us with their noble 
impulses to a higher destiny. 

And how much of that is “Imagination,” which familiarity has 
taught us to look upon as a material world, substantial as immutable 
Nature! Imagination has pictured them so vividly that beneath the 
chisel, the brush and the pen, they have emerged from the ideal, forms 
and truths, as firm and distinct as the forms and shapes of matter. 
They are as firm as these, for they are founded upon them and are but 
the legitimate fabrics raised by the creative power of pure Imagina- 
tion on Nature’s solid masonry, all-enduring truth. Unreasonable in- 
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deed were it to suppose that Nature had fashioned every frame and 
created every form that mht exist. The great Architect has thrown 
together many materials, has framed many plans, and raised up many 
edifices, by whose rules and from whose truths the mind of man ma 
create others equally truthful and equally accordant with Nature. And 
well has the mind performed this labor. Search the studio of the ar- 
tist, the easel of the painter, the wild Fictions—but stay ! even now per- 
haps, 

——harsh austerity from whose rebuke 

Young Love and smiling Wonder shrink away 

Abashed, and chill of heart, with sager frowns 

Condemns the fair enchantment. On my strain 

Perhaps even now, some cold fastidious judge 

Casts a disdainful eye ; and calls my toil 

And calls the love and beauty which I sing 

The dream of folly. 


Look once more, “ grave censor,” look once more upon the fair flow- 
ers that are now nestling in the shady woods and sheeting the gr 
fields, look! and tell me canst thou trace, with thine eye, the change, 
from the roots bursting the sod, up along the tapering stem, until the 
green bud is unfolded in beauty? [na word, canst thou trace the del- 
icate union betwixt the heavy soil and the airy fringing of the flow- 
er’ And canst thou not, in thy mind, trace the delicate association 
between the solid powers, substantial existences of Nature, and the 
airy shapes of the Ideal world? Canst thou not trace from their source 
in the depths of Nature, the rays of truth emanating, until catching the 
bright upper sunlight they shine with the full brilliancy of the Imagin- 
ation? If thou canst trace such an association, turn again to the studio 
of the artist, the easel of the painter, the pages of the poet and of the 
novelist, and tell how much of truth thou discernest in eis seemingly 
wild creations. As we gaze upon their noblest and most daring ef- 
forts, we gaze in admiration. Rich and poor, rude and polished, all are 
pleased, all delighted, for all intuitively perceive the beauties of the 
conceptions, assimilating themselves to some fixed standard, which all 
feel, yet none explain. ‘“ How true to Nature !” is whispered, and the 
breast of every one responds “ true to Nature!” But what is Nature! 
These are surely not her forms ; with them they have all been conver- 
sant during a life-time, and yet these have never before met their view. 
They are not Nature, they are the pure creations of the Imagination, 
and yetin a moment each feels that they are accordant with some stan- 
dard in his own breast, and clothed in the garb of truth. We follow 
the poet Hafis through the scene of his many “ Temptations” —surprised 
and enchanted, we stand amid the band of temptresses—their forms are 
strange and new ; yet in their strangeness, there is something familiar, 
and we perceive, at length, that they are but the feelings, the concep- 
tions of the mind, and the moral influences, taking from the warm im- 
agination of the Persian, these forms of light and fairy beings. 
These are the sources, these the creations of the Imagination. We 
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have shown the former to be pure and natural, and the latter to be true 
to their origin. ‘Thus truthful they have been implanted in man, for a 
noble purpose. Far retired in the immaterial world, are faintly pictured 
certain indistinct existences. Whether they really crist or no, we may 
not say. But we believe that they have been suggested to impel the 
mind to noble research, and like the philosopher's stone of old, to lead 
it onward in quest of 


Those sacred stores that wait the ripening soul 
In truth's exhaustless bosom. 


We have mentioned the theories of the old philosophers of Greece 
and Rome ; nor without reason! for led on by these impulses, and 
guided merely by the purity of their Imagination, they conceived those 
theories which have proved the purity and truth of their source and 
action, in that they are the bases of many of those principles which 
we now profess and believe. Here then is an ample field for the 
wildest Imagination. But these aspirations after unknown things are 
not merely for the sake of eliciting truth ; they have still a higher ob- 
ject. By raising the mind from the low level of the earth and its 
grossness, they keep man's soul bent on things of a higher nature and 
attune its emotions to the beautiful and the noble: thus these visions 
become the sources of his purity and his happiness, and elevate his 
rr to that sublimity which can alone accord with his Immortal 

stiny. 


A LAMENT. 


Tuy told me thou wert dead, Mary— 
They told me thou wert dead; 

And bade me mark the clammy curls 
Clustering round thy head. 

They bade me touch thy pallid brow— 
Take thy hand in mine, 

And press thee to my bosom, Mary, 

Cold and dark as thine! 


I sat and watched beside thee, Mary, 
Many a dreary night, 

While life, like some up-leaping flame, 
Burned with flickering light. 

And I have kiesed thy fevered lipp— 
Clasped thee to my breast ; 

And prayed that I might swiftly, Mary, 

Follow thee to rest ! 
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I stood alone above thee, Mary— 
Stood beside thy bed, 
When they who came and wept around, 
Whispered, She is dead ! 
I could not dream that thou wert gone ; 
Thine hand still clasped my own, 
And still thy smile serenely, Mary, 
On my spirit shone : 


They clothed thee in a robe of white, Mary, 
And laid thee in the tomb ; 
And flowers now from many a clime, 
O’er thy bosom bloom. 
I cannot feel that thou art gone— 
That thou hast fled from me ; 
For I still see thy spirit, Mary— 
Still I dream of thee! 


PHILOSOPHY OF TRAVEL. 


“ A traveler! By my faith, you have great reason to be sad ; I fear you have sold 
your own lands, to see other men’s; then, to have seen much, and to have nothing 
is to have rich eyes and poor hands.”—As You Lixe Ir. 


Reaper, the writer of these lines lays no claim to your attention as 
a traveler himself. He has no strange tales to tell of other lands, nor 
does he offer you saws and apothegms, as the result of long study of 
his fellow-men. With him life is early yet: still he has journeyed 
enough to feel such delight in travel, that it has tinted the future even 
with brighter colors ; and he has strong hopes that, by the expression 
of his own disjointed ideas, he may touch within you, Reader, certain 
chords of thought that shall vibrate in truer harmony and richer unison 
than his own. 

It seems strange, that amid the busy, bustling world around us, we 
may find so few who appear to understand aught of the true philosophy 
of travel. Day and night, summer and winter, still the ever-restless 
tide of Being is passing to and fro before us. We too fill some portion 
of the shifting scene ; we too share in the vast diversity of impulse 
that actuates the mass. It is to me almost painful when I reflect that 
amid all these Bedouins in the Desert of Life, so few are there, who 
find, in the study of other minds, food for their own—so few whose 
enthusiasm will kindle amid all the wonders of God’s creation. 1 can- 
not believe that the Creator intended man to remain always fixed and 
stationary—to judge other men by himself, the world by the limits of 
his own narrow vision. But I fancy I can trace a different design, 
when I find the human mind so varied in its disposition, so affected 
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circumstance, so ready to receive the impress of external objects ; 

and then, too, when | find that there is so much, both in Nature and 

Art, calculated to call forth the deepest and truest emotions of the soul. 

in view of all this, | cannot but believe that God intended man as a 

study to his fellow-men—Himself to be conceived of by the contem- 
ation of his universal handiwork. 

Let us now inquire somewhat into this philosophy of travel ; and I 
doubt not but we shall find it both a pleasing and instructive subject. 
| hold it to be of great importance for the proper enjoyment of travel, 
that there should exist beforehand in the mind, a strong, yet healthful 
desire to mingle in active life; that with the traveler, a pure and pow- 
erful curiosity should be a leading impulse ; that he should be guided, 
in all his actions, by strong and elevated purpose. There are many 
who regard travel as the necessary attendant upon what the world calls 
easy circumstance. ‘The sudden acquisition of wealth sends many 
abroad who otherwise would have contentedly remained at home. 
Society has placed importance, both real and fictitious, upon the trav- 
eler, and in accordance with this imperious rule, the parvenu becomes 
a wanderer ; aimless and objectless, he mingles with the hurrying 
crowd, is laughed at, cheated and disgusted. He possesses athlon 
to counterbalance the thousand and one petty annoyances that continu- 
ally beset the traveler. He lacks dignified-motive. 

But there are other requisites for the true enjoyment of travel be- 
sides the primary desire. These qualifications are to be found in the 
proper cultivation of the qualities of the head and heart. 1 need not 
assert that the traveler requires education—without it he would seem 
like a miser in a gold mine, lacking implements to work it. He might 
carry away with him a wild dream of the riches and splendor he had 
witnessed ; but he could show no true gold, as a token of the wonders 
amid which he had wandered. But what I chiefly find fault with in 
iravelers, is, that the different qualities of the head and heart very 
rarely seem to be harmoniously blended. 

The book-worm may be translated by some whimsical fairy to the 
busy haunts of his fellow-men. He may perhaps linger there, but 
he wanders on as in a dream; a feeling of isolation creeps into 
his heart; and, although visions of beauty and majesty may pass 
before his external eye, the inner man takes but little cognizance 
of them. His mind is covered with blackletter; he lives with the 
Past; its literature, customs, and strange mysteries are all to him. 
The Present he is dead to; his intellectual armor is so bright, so 
riveted, that the joyous sunny heart finds no crevice to shine through. 
He feels not with his fellows ; he is a broken link in the chain of sym- 
pathy. A false dignity of knowledge has built up around him a wall 
of separation from his fellow-men, and within the kindly affections 
pine away through lack of exercise ; and the man himself becomes an 
example of knowledge without sympathy. 

The learning that will accrue most to the benefit of the traveler, is 
eminently of a practical nature. The possession of knowledge is a 
source of pleasure, as certainly as of power. Every new acquisition 
VOL. 
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= 


in the scholar’s search after truth, is the harbinger of a joy within the 
soul, as deep and pure as any that angels feel. But it is to be trul 
experienced in the lonely and quiet contemplation of the study. We 
have not now to do with abstractions. ‘The traveler needs learning 
that he may make daily use of. The study of classical literature, 
while it fashions his mind upon true and elegant models; while it 
forms within him conceptions of the Beautiful that were first breathed 
into existence on the shores of the blue Egean ; while it fastens upon 
his character a respect for the stern, law-loving Roman—must yet be 
so far practical that it may serve to revive within him the long lost 
nationality of those olden States, and clothe the living Present in the 
colors of the Past. The traveler is in danger, when he moves amid 
the wrecks of Time, of falling into a decided error. He is charmed 
by a certain mg of desolation that lingers there. His imaginative 
faculties become diseased ; their exercise unhealthy. Reflection de- 
generates into Lethargy—Thought into Repose. In view of this, his 
mind should be early trained and disciplined in the field of letters; his 
understanding should be so matured and strengthened that he may 
readily perceive the laws of human Progress, that he may trace, with 
logical precision, the workings of Cause and Effect, visible in the 
Events of Time. 

I consider it also of great importance to the traveler, that he be able 
to recognize that true connection of the Past and Present—the con- 
nection of Mind. He will oftentimes stand upon what was once the 
arena of intellectual strife, among the mighty dead. Here he should 
not be a stranger: association should be bright and powerful within 
him, when he treads the soil of Greece ; the same sky above, and the 
same deep waters around him, that once stirred the soul of the Athe- 
nian. Does he breathe the air of Italy, he will there recognize the 
influences that gave color to the philosophy of the Roman ; he will 
perhaps pluck a flower from the tomb of Virgil. Do you think, Reader, 
that it would add nothing to the interest of travel in the British Isles, 
to think where Bacon thought ; to meditate in the lonely walks of 
Cowper ; to angle in the very streams where true and gentle Isaac 
Walton cast his line ; to tn Fa where Bunyan and Baxter worship- 
ed? Or would Germany be any the less classic ground, because 
Schiller and Goéthe had peopled its wild mountains with strange be- 
ings ; its ay air with mysteries ; or because the poet-soul of Korner 
had sung to his sword upon her battle-fields ? Truly all this is the 
glory of Thought! 

But we must not neglect the heart. The pride, the strength of in- 
tellect, is barren to the traveler, unless, like wild vines about the oak, 
the warm and gentler feelings of the heart cluster and creep around it. 
We may not journey for ourselves alone—it were a cold and selfish 
we ' Thus, while the traveler gains mental strength from worldly 

nowledge and association, | would not that he should neglect the 
noble pleasure he may have in doing good. Leader, life may now 
be bright to you; the winter of care and want may not yet have dark- 
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ened the spring-time and summer of existence ; and yet the world is 
full of it. 

Journey where you will, and the bitterness of sorrow will meet you. 
You will find it alike amid the wilde.t natural beauty and the wildest 
desolation. And yet there is a certain class of travelers who would 
move on in their course, wrapped in the mantle of indifference and 
unnatural stoicism, careless of human suffering and wo. God save 
you, reader, from such companionship ! 

There are many who profess to dislike travel, on account of its 
loneliness. ‘Ties are broken by the wanderer, it is true; and yet he 
will find many loving and true hearts in his pilgrimage, and no lack of 
sympathy, if he but show himself willing to receive and return it. I 
can not conceive how one’s patriotism should suffer by travel ; for as 
his native land recedes from his view, its image appears the brighter 
before him. In every land it is linked to him by memory; and he 
journeys on lightly, hoping again to meet it, salibeel dearer by ab- 
sence, lovelier by comparison. 

He may pass many in the current of travel, whose light of life 
seems growing dim. In youth, perhaps, they may have garnered up 
within their hearts feelings and hopes that disease and suffering have 
rudely blighted Oh! Traveler, turn not away from these ; for you 
will find that oftentimes, during this twilight of life, the soul seems to 
enjoy more passionately the beauties and wonders of the material uni- 
verse, finding therein, as it were, types of its own eternal and fast 

aching glory. ‘To such as these, a wild flower, a strain of sim 

mony, @ gorgeous sunset, appear sources of pure, unearthly joy ; 
for as the body wearied and worn out is gradually failing, the mind, the 
soul, seem to expand, to etherialize, until they ar to be nearer 
heaven than earth. In such society—and he will often find it—the 
— will feel that he is linked with better and holier beings than 
imself. 

It has been asserted that the increased facilities for travel have a 
tendency to lessen its romance. I fear it would prove a damper to the 
enthusiasm of the traveler, to find an hourly line of omnibuses running 
from the Piraeus to the Acropolis; or a railroad depot and its appen- 
dages occupying Mt. Aventine. A puffing high-pressure steamboat on 
the Rhine, is bad enough; but cross the Jordon in a horse boat, meet 
your tailor spending the hot season with his family at a fashionable 
watering place on the shores of the Dead Sea, or after a few years 
travel find the little milliner you flirted with at home, ogling un chere 
moustache on the Bridge of Sighs, or sucking a smasher at the half 
way house in the Desert, and you will have no small ground of com- 
plaint. Nevertheless, Reader, the romance of travel is not yet an 
empty sound ; for even now, while I from my quiet study am holding 
converse with you, my mind is wandering to happy and romantic scenes 
of travel; and lo, above me hangs the Genius of those scenes, the 
oF} ere There it hangs as in its glory ; and from long acquaintance 
and habit of regarding, | have come to consider it as endowed with 
certain qualities of feeling and perception ; for, when in the dull routine 
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of an every-day life, I long for other scenes and stranger contrasts, 
when I imagine [ can see the Demon Dyspepsia, threatening and mock- 
ing me, then | fancy that it looks down kindly upon me, and I know 
that with it can be found a certain cure for the blue Devils, an antidote 
against care. It has pillowed my weary head at noonday, and on the 
greensward, at night time, when | dreamt of a happy land. We have 
wandered in close companionship over the wild, rough hills of New 
England; and Hope ever whispers that thus companioned I may breathe 
the soft air of Italy, may ascend above the clouds in the Alpland, may 
enjoy the noble scenery of Scotland. 

Pardon me, Reader, if 1 now speak somewhat of myself; for while 
I write the image of the Past comes up so a before me, that | 
cannot but refer to it. Never seemed Life so pleasant, health and 
strength such gifts to be thankful for, as when in company with one 
whose true heart beat joyously as my own, | started on my first pil- 
gtimage, a pedestrian. Oh, Jack, those were happydays! Existence 
we felt to be a glorious thing—this world, how beautiful! How fresh 
and sparkling were all the vicissitudes of travel. Fatigue unfelt, un- 
cared for! The morning sun found us upon the roadside, when every 
grass-blade seemed jeweled by the dew drops; and often we walked 
where our footsteps crushed flowers, that would have shone brightly as 
gems, amid the dark locks of any maiden. The spreading oak by 
some cottage door, sheltered us from the noonday heat, and the bright 
eyes of many a “nut-brown lassie” shone kindly upon us, as with 
blushing cheek she placed the rich milk and sweet brown bread before 
us. And sometimes we walked at midnight, Jack, the quiet stars look- 
ing down softly upon us, as we journeyed on amid the deep hush of uni- 
versal reposc—what quaint fancyings were there of the state and desti- 
nies of those stranger worlds, and ever and anon the sweet music of the 
waterfall, or the song of birds who had prolonged their notes beyond the 
nightfall, would break upon us. Sometimes we thought we could catch 
faint strains of that unearthly harmony, that the philosophers of olden 
time thought to fill the immensity of space—the music of the spheres. 
Such pleasant memories are there, co between us; and, in after 
days, when the vigor of life has passed, and we may not taste of Ro- 
mance, except such as that strange thinker Carlyle asserts to exist in 
Life itself, then, should we meet again, we will fill one bumper of the 
rarest wine that ever gave life to a thought, or color to a fancy, and 
with right hands joined, we will pledge anew the Knapsack.—Reader, 
such is the poetry of travel. 

_ Thus, then, have I attempted, feebly at best, to set forth what I con- 
sider as requisites for the enjoyment of travel, and to show that there 
is still romance left in it. t me add one thing more. The true 
traveler will be apt and skillful to trace the various workings of the 
hand of God. Whether he wanders over mountains or valleys, the 
desert or the ocean, still there is One that will never leave him. It is 
that awful Presence | would have him continually recognize. He 
should behold it in history ; for time is but the scene of His providences. 
He should confess it in nature ; for how tame will be his conceptions 
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of beauty and sublimity, if he see not therein the impress of Design ' 
Holding communion daily with God, in a temple not made by hands— 
leaning for support upon an invisible arm—he will learn to regard 
bodily suffering and danger as of little moment. Though tossed upon 
an angry ocean, or threatened by the avalanche, yet God has made 
him fearless—his cheek blanches not at the approach of death. 

Then, traveler, wander not through the world alone ; think not that 
all its beauty and throbbing life are the creations of accident; but Be- 
lieve. See God in every thing. Bow before him in the whirlwind. 
Join in the many forest-anthems you will listen to. Pray to him in 


the soft hush of eventide. Then shall you 


“ Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 


Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


THE SONG OF SIGHS. 


DEDICATED TO THE TUTORS OF YALE. 
Bubble, bubble—toil and trouble— 


Fire seethe, and chaldron bubble.—Macaern. 


One poor unfortunate 
Sophomore wight, 
Rash and importunate, 

Gone to recite ! 


Fizzle him tenderly, 
Bore him with care, 

Fitted so slenderly— 
Tutor, beware ! 


See his lip quivering, 

See his limbs shivering, 

While the sweat constantly 
Falls on his clothing ; 

Question him patiently, 
Loving, not loathing. 


Frown not so scornfully— 
Speak to him mournfully, 
Not so reprovingly. 
Mark that surprise of his, 
See those sad eyes of his 
Glancing so lovingly. 


Make no deep scrutiny— 
Stir up no mutiny, 
Wild and unfortunate, 


Hear his excuses, 
Hie trembling excuses— 
Be not importunate. 


Ha! that last slip of his 
Makes him look tearfull y— 
See that poor lip of his, 
Bitten so fearfully ! 


Raise up his spirit, 
Crushed by his fear, 
His dark gloomy spirit ; 
While every wonders 

How he came here. 


Where is his father? 
Where now his mother’? 
Has he a sister’? 

Has he a brother? 

Or had he a dearer one, 
Aye! and a nearer one 
Once than all others’ 


Alas, for the rarity 
Of tutoric charity 
Under the sun. 
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Oh ! it i# pitiful— 
Painfully pitiful— 
Friend he has none ! 


Sisterly, motherly, 
Fatherly, brotherly 
Ties are estranged. 
Thou, im thine eminence, 
Heediess of Providence, 
Losest thy common sense, 
Tutor deranged ! 


Not by lamps quivering, 
In darkness shivering, 
Standeth the wight— 
In window and casement, 
In garret aud basement, 
With fear and amazement, 
Moaning his plight. 


Not the bleak winds of March, 


Set him trembling and shaking, 
Neither tempest nor night 

Could thus urge him to quaking. 
Maddened by history, | 
Glad from Greek mystery 

Soon to be whirled, 
Anywhere, anywhere 

Out of this world ! 


Here he came boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
You meet him then ; 


Fizzling, muttering, 


[June, 


Stuttering, uttering— 
Barbarous man, 
Set him to stuttering 
Now, if you can! 


Question him tenderly, 
Bore him with care, 

Fitted se slenderly— 
Tutor, beware! 


Speak to him pleasantly, 
Softly, not painfully— 

Softly and mildly— 
With pleasant smiles meet him, 
Cheerfully greet him, 

Staring so wildly. 


Vacantly staring, 

Gone to a surety— 
Vanished his daring, 
Nought left but dispairing, 

Aye! and futurity ! 
Flunking #0 gloomily, 
Crushed by contumely 
And inhumanity— 
Burning insanity 

Firing his look. 

See his hands humbly, 
Convulsively, numbly 

Clasping his book. 
Owning his weakness, 

His evil behavior ; 
And trusting in meekness 

To thee, as his savior! 


We trust our readers will not fail to notice the resemblance which the foregoing 
effusion bears to The Bridge of Sighs—a poem unsurpassed by any late production in 
vividness and beauty of conception and expression. We are sure that its lamented 
author would have justified our strange perversion of the beautiful original, bad he 
but experienced a tithe of those misfortunes, of which our College friends are daily 
cognizant. We are also sure that many of our readers will be overjoyed to find so 
fitting an expression of those woes and sorrows of which they have had so painful an 
experience ; and will be led to say to us, in the language of an older bard, 


Pox ds, de ppevdy. 
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THE COMING AGE—BY LUZERNE RAY. 


Poer? 

Yes, dear reader, you’ve guessed it. Old Time has added another 
grain of sand to the sea-shore, and throned another star in Heaven. 
Qne more combatant has spurred his Pegasus into the broad arena of 
Poesy, and lo! how the gravel flies beneath the iron heels of his cour- 
ser. Another flower has bloomed in the dim forest of fancy, and the 
dew-drops of a single night are yet sparkling on its leaves. What a 
pity that so many wolves are abroad, ready to trample it .n the dust ! 

Another Critic ? 

True again, my dear Sir! Another Indian has grasped his toma- 
hawk and scalping knife, to hunt the panther to his den, or follow the 
trail of the trembling fawn. Another Tiger has crouched in his jungle, 
ready to join his fangs in the throat of the careless traveler. One more 
woodman has borne his axe into the forest, to level the proud young 
trees to the earth. What a pity that his arm is weak and his axe is 
dull, and the oak, and the cedar, laugh at his puny might ! 

But seriously— 

Well then, seriously, reader, let me introduce to your notice “ The 
Coming Age ; a Poem delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Yale College, by Luzerne Ray,” and while you are making your 
obeisance, and shaking hands with the stranger, permit me to whisper 
in your ear my humble opinion of his merits. 

To write a good Poem requires something more than a retentive 
memory, and a well selected library. Originality is the great test, the 
“experumentum crucis” of an author's abilities. And justly too, for in 
an age of improvement, when Science and Literature are pushing their 
“advance guard” into the very encampments of Error and Ignorance, 
we require leaders who will summon us onward ; not those who are 
lingering amid the traces of old battle-fields. And the Poet, who bears 
the banners and is surrounded by the sweet, but stirring music of the 
marching host, who sways a powerful sceptre over the hearts and feel- 
ings of the soldiery—the Poet, above all others, should lead the van, 
and not linger in the rear. 

Mr. Ray marches with the rear-guard. He does not dare to move 
boldly forward in a new path, searching for fruit and flowers before un- 
known, but plods slowly along the beaten road, the dusty highway, 
over which thousands have passed before him. He seems to have 
conscientious scruples against anything in the shape of an original 
idea, and certainly though we condemn his scruples, we commend his 
consistency, for a week’s labor amid the sands of his poem has not re- 
vealed to us a single diamond. Of the themes which he has condescend- 
ed to crown with the “ garland of poesie,” all are common-place, and 
‘woare most wretchedly malapropos. ‘The progress of Knowledge, the 
conflict of Light and Darkness, the student “ in his lone chamber,” the 
heroism and fortitude of the Christian Martyrs, all these are subjects 
which have become exceedingly trite, and as a consequence almost 
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entirely devoid of interest. We look upon them, when they fall in our 
way, very much as we would upon an old hat, or an antiquated pair of 
boots; with a feeling of gratitude for their services in the past, but 
with a strong aversion to a renewal of their acquaintance for the future. 
The Rose is a fragrant flower, but even its perfume would become dis- 
gusting, if it bloomed everywhere. 

We must condemn, too, Mr. Ray’s stanzas on “ Slavery,” and the 
“ Mexican War,” not only because they are subjects of which every- 
body is heartily sick, but for other and stronger reasons. We say 
nothing of the good taste displayed in introducing a furious abolition 
tirade before an audience, some portion of which must have listened 
with surprise and anger, but we do say that “ Slavery” is not a fit sub- 
ject for the Poet's pen ; that it is connected with too much that is sor- 
did and disgusting to awake those pure and lofty emotions which it is 
the province of Poetry to arouse ; we have had enough—quite enough 
of this gun-cotton preaching, this furious and frenzied declamation 
about “ chains” and * fetters,”’ “ sweat and blood,” the lash and the dun- 
geon, and we earnestly protest against this fanaticism, which stamps 
the whole race of our southern brethren as a horde of merciless, un- 
feeling brutes. Slavery is bad enough in itself, and needs not an ex- 
aggeration as contemptible as it is absurd to make us desire—earnestly, 
and honestly desire—its complete destruction. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to add, that Mr. Ray has given us no new ideas upon a subject 
which has been long since exhausted. 

Nor is he a whit more successful in the phillipic against General 
Scott and the Mexican War. ‘The hero of Lundy’s Lane and Mr. Pres- 
ident Polk, will probably survive the attack. But why this abuse of 
the heroes who have so gallantly periled life in obedience to the man- 
dates of our national government? It is disgusting, this sickly senti- 
mentality, this mawkish philanthropy, which can see no difference be- 
tween the soldier's sabre and the assassin’s dagger—the bomb of the 
artilleryman and the torch of the incendiary. We have no patience 
with those who level their arrows at the subaltern for obeying the 
commands of his superior, who heap curses upon our gallant little army 
on the plains of Mexico, forgetting that the government at home is 
alone responsible for its march of blood. 

So much for the matter of Mr. Ray’s poem. A word or two now as 
to the manner. ‘The measure is too often defective, in some instances 
painfully so, and betrays a carelessness for which there can be no 
excuse. In Poetry, as in music, the ear demands perfect harmony. 
A discord in the one, and a “limping line”’ in the other are alike to be 
avoided. A loose versification is the worst fault that can attend a Poet. 
If it be the result of ignorance, it is contemptible, if of carelessness, it 
is less disgraceful perhaps, but not less censurable. Not even genius 
can compensate for an unharmonious metrical arrangement. On the 
contrary, brilliant thoughts, exquisite comparisons, graceful and appro- 
priate imagery, all are weakened and lost in the rough and jarring 
movement of the verse, and the whole thing flits through the mind like 
some strange and hideous nightmare. ‘Thus the measured march of a 
band of well-trained soldiers, moving in perfect time with their music, 
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and treading the earth as one man, is a pleasant and beautiful sight, be- 
cause it is an exhibition of harmony, and order, while the careless and 
disorderly shuffling of an ill-trained militia company is a disagreeable 
and unpleasant sight, because it is destitute of this harmony. A rail- 
road car is one thing; a lumbering stage-coach quite another. 

We do not mean to apply these remarks to Mr. Ray, in their full 
force, for that would be most glaringly unjust. His poem is certainly 
not jargon, though it is disfigured with quite too many rough and dis- 
cordant lines. The frequency with which monosyllables naturally 
short and unaccented are made to supply the place of long syllables, is 
perhaps its worst faults. ‘Thus, for example, we find at page five, 


“ Dawns already the sure promise ;” 
and here again, at page 6, 

“ Far apart in his lone chamber ;” 
and still again, at page 15, 

** In the wide field of opinion.” 


Nor have we selected the three lines for quotation, because they are 
the only defective ones in the poem. They have their relatives on al- 
most every page—all marked by a striking family resemblance. At 
page 3, we read, 


“ In the fullness of that day ;” 


at page 4, 

“ By the lightning of the soul ;” 
at page 5, 

“ For the healing of mankind ;” 
at page 6, 


“ Aa of bubbles that float by ;” 


and again at page 12, 
* To the temples of their God.” 


Now such poetry as this, to a cultivated ear, is scarcely less than tor- 
wre, and tempts us to a somewhat vigorous use of our critical axe. 
But what shall we say of the two following lines, which we have re- 
served to the last, as a sort of climax’ At page 11, 


“ Nation thunders against nation ;” 
“ Through the glittering star forest. 


They are beneath criticism. Such glaring inaccuracy would hardly 
be pardoned in a schoolboy. ‘The war with Mexico has scarcely 
omg more prolific of limping soldiers, than has this poem of limping 
ines. 

Mr. Ray has another fault, which consists in an extravagant fond- 
ness for alliteration. Now it is often the case, that the union in a sen- 
ence of words beginning with the same letter, produces a good effect, 
and gives to an expression something of strength and energy ; but it is 
VOL. 42 
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none the less true, that the constant recurrence of such phrases wearies 
the ear, and actually weakens the effect of the composition, taken as a 
whole. Such frequency of alliteration betrays design, shows an inten- 
tion to surprise and please—a result above all others to be avoided, 
‘Thus, in the poem before us, we have quite too many phrases like the 
following :—* Nation’s navy,” “darkness dwells,” “ hides her heart,” 
“rain roars,” “flowing free,” * lights of life,” “ faintly fall,” “ slanders 
sly.” One or two of these, in a poem so short as this of Mr. Ray's, 
might not have been amiss, but he has treated us to so many that they 
fail to please. 

We have a word or two more to say with reference to his descriptive 
powers. ‘That these are of a very low order, a single glance at his 
poem will abundantly prove. Let us take, for example, the bombard- 
ment of Vera Cruz—an attempted description of which occupies three 
or four stanzas near the close of the poem. What impression of that 
fierce and bloody conflict has the author’s lines left upon our mind’ 
Nothing more than a confused and blurred picture of a battle. He has 
dealt entirely in generalities, and spoken of them in a pompous and 
bombastic style. “ ‘The cannon lift their voices,” as cannon always do 
in a bombardment: the airis rent with “ iron bolts of mortal thunder ;” 
that is, in plain English, the cannon balls fly in showers; “ bombs are 
bursting, walls are tumbling,” as walls aways will, when sufficiently 
battered; and the feet of the flying drips with warm blood “ flowing 
free’’——all very true, but very weak and inflated, considered as a de- 
scription. tlas the gentleman yet to learn that a description in general 
terms is always weak, compared with one which selects out and dwells 
upon single incidents, as illustrative of the whole? An orator might 
talk for hours, in general terms, of the miseries of Ireland, of famine, 
oppression, and slumbering rebellion, without exciting a tear, while 
another, by bringing the sufferings of a single family clearly before 
the mind—the mother and daughter pale with want, the father, with 
dark brow and angry eye, sharpening his pike to join in a despe- 
rate struggle against wealth and power, might sway his audience as with 
amagician’s wand. Mr. Ray seems strangely ignorant or neglectful of 
this principle, and has been contented, in every case, to sketch for us a 
mere general outline, almost devoid of interest, affording no opportunity 
for skillful coloring, tasteful grouping, or dramatic effect, 

Well! upon tis Poem Mr. Ray seems to look with a vast amount of 
fatherly pride. “In the faith, that the request of the Society which 
you represent, for the publication of my oem, is not a mere formality, 
but the expression of a judgment that it merits in some degree that honor, 
I yield the manuscript to your disposal.” ‘This is his modest and 
unassuming reply to the publishing committee of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. ‘That committee must have felt complimented, when they 
found themselves thus unceremoniously made sponsors to such an it- 
fant. ‘That Society must have felt deeply obliged for the gentle insin- 
uation with reference to its judgment. 

Reader! you have before you both sides of the question ; Mr. Ray's 


estimate of his svecess asa Poet; our humble opinion of his failure as 
a Poet: with you rests the final decision. 
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EDITORS’ TARLE. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


Ixpex To Sussects rreaten Reviews ann orien To wich No 
INDEXES HAVE BEEN 


Tue above is the title of a recent work of some 160 pages, compiled by Mr. Poole, 
Librarian to the Society of the Brothers in Unity, and published by George P. Putnam, 
New York. ‘The nature of the work is sufficiently designated in its title--its great value 
may not strike every one at the first glance. Ludixputably, the larger portion of the 
best writing in our language for twenty years past is scattered throughout the numerous 
Reviews and periodicals which have flourished during this period. 
been bestowed both upon old standard —_ of thought and speculation and upon every 
new subject and eveut which the times have developed. It w characterized, too, by a 
singularly practical spirit—striking at the very point— condensing and arranging vast 
stores of information and casting away al! superiluous matter. It is thie that gives re- 
views their peculiar value. ‘The knowledge that would cost you days to get from 
ponderous quartos and folios, you can easily acquire in an hour from a review article— 
provided always, that you can “ lay your hands upon it.” But * there's the rab,” as 
Shakspeare remarks upon another subject. It often costs more time and trouble to 
find an article in a collection of periodicals than to read a dozen. Now, how does the 
present work answer its purpose’ ‘l'he following is an extract from a letter to the 
Compiler (he has received scores of such) from one whose abilities and vocation ren- 
der his opinion invaluable :— Many of the volumes in my own library and in the li- 
braries to which I have access are doubled in value by your ludex.” 

But to the student this Index is indispensable. When it becomes necessary for hun 
te turn his attention to the investigation of any subject, his limited time compels hin 
to be brief in collecting materials. Now he wants a table of statistics, and now infor- 
mation upon a particular point alone. With this Index in his hand, the whole mass of 
periodical literature in the libraries becomes an immense encyclopedia where he can 
turn to the very thing he wishes. 

The vol. and page for each subject is given, so that this Index answers equally well 
in all places where the books can be found. For this the Compiler certamly deserves 
the sincere thanks not only of the Brothers, but of the other literary Societies in College. 

The typographical executign of the work is very neat, indeed,—presenting, on every 
page, large oven type, aniple spaces and beautiful paper. In short, it ma work 
equally creditable to the Compiler and useful to all for whom it ix intended ; and 
well worthy of the motto it bears : 


“ Qui scit ubi sit scientia, habenti est proximus.” 


The demand for the work has already exhausted the limited edition printed, but we 
are glad to learn that the Compiler is engaged in the preparation of a second and en- 
larged edition, with which not only our own College community may be supplied, 
but also kindred societies of other colleges and the literary cormmunity at large. 


This writing has 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


We are sure, we should not do justice to our own feelings and those of our class- 
mates, if we omitted to pay a passing tribute to the memories of the lamented two, 
who have been recently surnmoned from our ranks to the unseen world. It is no cold 
formality or mere matter of custom that leads us unwillingly back to this mournful 
subject. There is even a species of pleasure in sorrow, aud to recount and dwell upon 
the virtues of the departed is the source of soothing delight. Nearly three years of 
our college life had passed away, and Death had seemed to be everywhere executing 
hie fell work, in utter forgetfulness of our little band. But, all at once, he made us 
most impressively aware of his presence. Dovctass, from a state of perfect health, 
was in a few weeks borne away by rapidly wasting disease. But by those who knew 
bim he can never be forgotten. How gentle was he every day! Who ever saw hun 
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morose or angry? Who ever heard him, in this little bickering world of ours, ill-epoken 
of by any one’ One glance only at his mild features was sufficient to convince 
that none but a pure and guileless soul was beneath ; one word only with him taught 
you the vigor and manliness of his mind. It was his happy lot to pass his last mo- 
ments, as well as the severer part of his sickness, in the besoin of his family.—Searcely 
two weeks had elapsed from the announcement of Dovaiass’ death, when we received 
the intelligence that WneeLer was no more. This we had for some time expected, 
for we knew that the disease which had laid his hand upon him, though it might caress 
its victim with favorable appearances and deceitful hopes, would never release its 
death-grasp. Wnee.en was really known to but few of our number, and we are ha 
that we were ranked among that few. Exceedingly modest in his demeanor, he yet 

ssed uncommon self-reliance, and an energy indomitable. When once incited 
difficulties in study, night and day bore equal testimony to his ardent toil. And we 
are sure that there was not one among us who loved study better for its own sake— 
who was less influenced by all those flattering considerations which ever hover around 
the scholar. What would such energy and perseverance, united to strong, clear, in- 
tellectual powers and an unerring judgment, have not done for their r in the 
combat of life? But his kindness of heart, and his freedom from — 
were equally evident to his associates. He, too, had not a single enemy. We visited 
his funeral with nearly sixty of our classmates, and our impressions of that journey 
will never be erased. It was a beautiful day in June ; the sky with its light clouds, 
the earth with its green fields, its leafy woods, its flashing streamlets, its flocks and 
herds, seemed all bathed in glorious, God-given life. Life !—often we thought, on 
our way from the house of mourning to the house of prayer, that nothing could be 
dead on such a day. But the awful realities were before our eyes. As the remains 
of the departed were placed in their narrow home, the following hymn, composed on 
the occasion, by two of his classmates, was sung with unaffected feeling. 


. Lightly, brothers—lightly tread | “ Classmate, Brother, fare thee well, 


here the floweret blooms no more, In thy lonely place of rest, 
Where, among the honored dead, Sadder thoughts than words can tell 
Bleeps the heart whose throbs are o'er. Live ip each surviving breast. 
Death has torn a friend away, Death bas sundered every tie, 
Waked the sigh and loosed the tear, Borne thee to a distant shore, 


Bade us weep and sadly pray Thou hast away for aye, 
O'er a brother's silent bier. We shail mast he more, ne mere.” 


Kino Reapers,—Now let us be sociable a short time. Tospeak out rather bluntly, 
we think we have toiled and sweat about enough these summer days and nights for 
your sakes. But the labor is all over, the devil has got his due, and our salary is 
coming in! so let us sit down a few moments and talk away in the “ wildest laxuri- 
ance.” You recollect the old maxim about charity—-as to where her labors should 
commence? Well, our genius has burst through its customary inactivity, and bas 
originated the splendid idea that criticism should begin at home. Hence, kind friends, 
instead of falling upon you with an alarming inquisition, we shall take the liberty to 
descant a little upon ourselves, though, we hope, in a becoming tone of modesty. By 
the way, all of us this year are exceedingly modest men—considered so every where— 
except the Treasurer. You know him; he has a most determined, jutting forehead, 
fiery face, large chest, and sinewy arms. Well, now, don’t provoke that man—he's 
as ferocious as an “ allegory on the banks of the Nile.” You should have seen him 
looking over his accounts the other day !—the rest of the club were thrown into such 
consternation, that one of us was obliged to read aloud Byron’s — of the De- 
mon of Battle, in order to dispel unpleasant images. He may possibly call upon you 
in a few days; remember, we have given you warning. But to resume: we ought, 
perhaps, to make some apologies on this occasion. You are aware that some sort of 
@ literary precession of the equinoxes has protruded our June number into the middle 
of July. But the last number of our illustrious ecessors, which ought to have 
come out last term, did not make its appearance till a week or two past. Since then, 
if your expectations have been disappointed, you must charge it, of course, to the re- 
missness of the devil and his fellows, who are always backward in a good cause." 


* Very fine sentiment—but printers can't work without copy, any how.—Painter's Devil. 
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As to our literary matter, why, there it is; and, perhaps, the least said about it, 
the better. But not a single contribution have we received from any source without 
oar quintumvirate. ‘Two of us, in addition to our ordinary studies, have been daily 
undergoing dental operations in the German exercises, while the other three have 
been lost in the more abstruse and labyrinthian niceties of the Latin optional. Hence, 
we have been constrained to write in great hurry. We hope, by increased careful. 
ness and experience, to please you better in future. The pen that wrote “ College 
Rhymes and College Rhymatere,” in our present number, will probably furnish us 
with another truthfal essay on College Literature and College Literati. ‘The author 
of Chalk Marka intends to present something like a series, under the same general 
title, We “ calculate” upon a few subscriptions extra from the Sophomore class, for 
our chivalric defence of their cause in the “ Song of Sighs.” We hope you will 
not consider the criticism on Mr. Ray's poem too severe. Read the work, and then, 
we trust, you and our critic will not be far apart in sentiment. e<«-s 


We had not long been editors designati, when our predecessors in office sent us an 
abrupt summons to meet them in their antiquated sanctum. ‘That noble room never 
nted a more august appearance, the sunlight sleeping upon the cob-webs over the 
dirty windows, the lofty walls emblazoned with the winter garments of the Editors, 
and the floor delightfully wrought with a pleasing mosaic of old periodicals, spitioons 
and boots. Soon the elder five made their appearance in the following order: Yaddle, 
eating peanute—Pater, with book and pencil looking round upon ue—NStatement of 
Facts-Man, bearing a catalogue with a blue Seoaetileahh of the Middle Ages, audibly 
murmuring “ Macaulay, thou reasonest well”—while the Sexton, with a large omin- 
ous-looking folio under his arm, brought up the rear. Order having been restored b 
Yaddle’s ceasing to eat peanuts while be invited us to lend attention, the Sexton a | 
the floor. “It ts our duty,” he said, in his heavy sepulchral tones, “to meet you on 
this dividing line (here the Sexton, stretching out bis ane moves it along horizontally 
in the air as far as he can reach) between the present and the past, (the Sexton points 
first on one side of said imaginary line and then on the other,) and to give you some 
idea of the station you now hold, (the Sexton looks upward and clevates his hand,) and 
of the proper manner in which you must meet its labors and difficulties, (Sexton in- 
voluntarily shudders, looks down, places his hand on his forehead). Man is a respon- 
sible being, and the fact is no less true of an Editor. You have as yet, my friends, no 
adequate conception of the vast importance you are to the world. You look, indeed, 
like small men, I might almost say like insignificant men, (Sexton, for some reason, 
grins slightly,) but mankind shall yet look upon you with surprise. Hence, it is obvi- 
ous, that you should assume something of dignity, (Sexton puts his hands into his 
pockets,) and not be too free with the world at large. We shall give you but few di- 
rections, the efficacy of which have been fully tested, and shall trust to your own good 
sense (Sexton smiles, which smile is hard to be interpreted) to guide you in any emer- 
gencies. In the first place, never be in a hurry to get out your number—it looks like 
yielding to the wishes of your readers. Always make a constant use of the word we— 
it has a complete editor's sound. Be extremely, insufferably, excruciatingly witty in the 
Editors’ Tables Now and then write the worst lines you possibly can ; say you have 
received a poem full of them, and then in a few neat, keen words cut them up most 
unmercifully. Assume to yourselves odd, yet characteristic, names—you can't think 
how funny they are to readers. But I have been sometime considering your charac- 
ters, and if you have nothing better, | would suggest the following list of names.” 
Then looking steadily at your humble servant, he read off Flunkit Upp Brown, Eaq.! 
Nothing could exceed the excitement at this moment, your humble servant indignant, 
his colleagues fearful, all broke Out into threats, complaints, and entreaties, in the midst 


of which the Sexton, throwing down bis paper, hastily fled. The paper was seized 
andburm.. 


The following interesting epistle was recently put into our hands. Its style may, 

aps, give some of our readers a clew to its authorship. We are sure such will pe- 

ruse the following note with great pleasure, and with the earnest hope of seeing our 
again among us. 

“ O dilecte——Tandem sistere inter meos magnos labores possum, et scribere pauca 

Verba. Hane occasionem avidissime amplector. Non propter aliquid novum ; sed 

quia ‘ cacoethes scribendi’ sentio. Quid invenis in hoc tempore te versari? Sed, for- 
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sitan, idem ab me quaeris. » verum responsum dabo, pro meA parte. Pisces 
exhaurio, sciuros bombard petio, virgines visito, in equo vehor, post cibum meridianum 
dormito, et, denique, studeo, prout res postulat. Ita manifestum est, ut elegapter An. 
gliee loquuntur, * pretty well split up. Virgines, in hac regione, venustate insi 
sunt; imo pol, eunt divinae et proreus coclestes ; sed, earum parentes vigilantes sunt, 
et, mente capti, habeut me in numero dissolutorum, aut, in dialecto csudienioans tow. 
dies 
“ Pro tua perjucund& epistolA tibi gratias immortales “go. Tum, vero, fecisti itlam 
concentum nocturnum ante fenestram pulchrae ? Euge! 
“ Tua narratio de ‘ hooking’ cerasa in Ulmeo Vico, permaxime delectavit. Revo. 
cat in meam memoriam illa prisca ‘ sprees.’ 
———— ‘quaeque ipse laetissima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui.’ 
Nonne poteris ‘ to collar’ transtationem Georgiae, ad me dimittendam ? 
Sed ecce | huc venit carissimus praeceptor. Scribe statim. Varese.” ——. 


O! certainly, we shall give you that supper—we mean a description of that supper, 
wherein we displayed our editorial goodness of heart towards those who were retiring 
from the stormy fields of authorship to the sweets of private life. Strange to say, 
every man was prompt in his place “atthe appointed hour of sacrifice.” No—we 
are wrong—there was one vacant seat, there was one empty plate ;—how different 
would have been the condition of that plate had that seat been filled by its destined 
occupant! But that devoted editor had enlarged the sphere of his labors. Impatient, 
he had thrown down the quiet pen, and with a hopeful heart had suddenly, very sud- 
denly, retired from the peaceful pursuits of — life. He had long desired to do 
something in the noble cause of temperance, and now an opportunity was granted of 
lending to the cause the assistance of his teachings and the power of his example. 
You recollect the temperance lecturers whom the ancient Spartans provided for their 
children. But after all present bad cast a mournful look upon that vacant chair, we 
sat down in silence. But soon“ the gentleman upon my right” opened his mouth— 
his neighbor opened his—we anticipated a debate, or at least some common-place re- 
marks. But not a word was spoken. We knew not what to think of it, till the rat- 
ing of knives and forks calls us to a sense of the duty of our position. And then, 
Reader, we came fally up to the greatness of the oce We thought it no use to 
“ery havoc” or any such nonsense, bearing in mind, as we did, that actions are to be 
preferred to words What passed for a few minutes—it might have been longer—after 
this, we do not recollect. Bot it soon occurred to us (the waiter had taken our plate 
away) to listen—when the company seemed “ as still as the breeze,”—but on looki 
round, we discovered them to be “ dreadful as the storm.” But a short time h 
elapsed when the most venerable of our predecessors was thus heard to remark: 
“ There is no mistake (no, I never tasted better oysters) —this—(yes, that plate) is 
(good !)—a first-rate (just taste some of this)—editors (nonsense, pass it alung) fable '” 
You should have heard that roar, which greeted this novel remark, from every one 
present (the author of it included) except your humble servant, who was very busy 
just at that particular time. 

At length, one of our embers, weary before his time, leaned back and sung these 
stanzas, out of envy, no doubt, of the happiness of the rest. 


Shovel it down, 
Shovel it down— 
Oysters and fow! und venison brown— 
There is uothing in the town 
A loafer or clown 
More wolfish than you—then shovel it down. 
Kmpty it in, 
Empty it in— 
Coflee and tea (O, would it were gin.) 
Tt may be a sin, 
With a laugh and a grin, 
To drink the vile stufl—yet empty it in, 


Next, we fell to telling short stories. Our Treasurer gave a most glowing description 
of the “rise, progress and decline” of a row in the Park ‘Theatre, last vacation, of 
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which he was an eye-witness, at least. Our left hand neighbor told an exquisitely 
comecal story to prove how little real, earnest, sublime poetical feeling there m among 
the ordinary travelers on the Erie Canal. The fellow opposite to him talked a long 
time wpon ** lily-white hands,” ** curling treases,” and “ cousins in vacation,” and finally 
eoded with a couplet which he declared was impromptu—nobody denied @ Our 
modest friend at the other end of the table got along finely in an exciting love-story, 
till he came to the word “ dear”—when, all at once. he bolted of in a rainbling style 
about deer-shooting—telling how you must carry your gun, how carefully you must 
conceal yourself, and how you must be sure and hit in the right place, &e. &e. What 
we said we dare not tell you—it was a personal tale in which were dixplayed the power 
of an“ indomitable energy,” “ fiery spirit,” and “ restless ambition,” the scene whereof 
was laid amid pine trees and deep snows. We wish you could have heard it,—it was 
exciting. Up to thi time—would you believe it'—not a single pun had been at- 
tempted by any of our band. But we soon observed one pushing nervously back from 
the table, thrusting an enormous quid between his tecth, moving restlessly in his seat ! 
We knew something was coming. We felt it to be a decisive moment—if the pun 
should be applauded by our quintumvirate, then there should be puns through the 
vear; if received in silence, then the influence of the Yale Literary Magazine, * con- 
ducted by the Students of Yale College,” would be considered as arrayed against the 
system of punning We lowered our head behind an oyster-dish in such a manner as 
to command a view of one senior editor and one junior editor whom we consider as 
fair * exponents of the principles” of the two parties. The pun came!) A laugh 
was heard—but we knew, from what we saw, where that laugh belonged. Our ar- 
tist, in the following diagram, gives you a full idea of the result as beheld behind said 
 oyster-dish. [ A, eliptical outline of senior editor's mouth 
. WON five seconds after utterance of pun. B.C, intersection 
a © of junior editor's lipp—D, E, concentric wrinkles. } 
«+ « + «+ Of cotiree, we should not like to declare that the following report was 
privately handed to us by a member of the Faculty ; it would not be generous in us— 
the models of politeness and regulators of public morals in college—so to do. But we 
lay it before you, trusting that the intrinsic, unmistakable character of the document 
will guide you to all correct influences. We hope, also, you will give the subject of 
it au attentive consideration, and devoutly wish it may have a tendency to keep you 
out of bad habits for the future, or, at least, save you from many fatal inconsistencies. 
The lower classes, especially, should look to this. 


“Your Committee, after incredible labors, have, at length, the privilege of an- 
nouncing that the duties assigned them have been thoroughly discharged. If imper- 
fections occur, you will consider the greatness of the work, the shortness of our ime, 
the unintelligible characters of some of the Tutors, and the liability to error, which 
as none of the world are present) we confess your Committee are not yet wholly 
free from. With the simplicity characteristic of great minds, we bave endeavored to 
generalize our work under the most common and natural heads. This, you will per- 
ceive, i# no easy matter; in fact, the erratic genius of many of our students is such 
that their excuses, like their lessons, are decidedly miscellaneous. But these will 
constitute a class by themselves. The following table shows the diflerent classes of 
excuses, arranged according to their relative importance, aud the number of cases 
during the past year: 

2d, Friends in town, 1i7 
3d, Alarm didn't go off, . 56 


4th, Miscellaneous, ‘ 41 
Sth, Sickness and death in family, . 33 
Gth, Necessarily busy, — 4 


Of the first class, 72 invalids were accidentally met in the back streets, and after 
twilight, by some of the ‘Tutors—57 were unwell from Monday morning till Wednes- 
day noon—35 were reported to have made eloquent speeches in the societies, imme- 
diately after coming from the sick bed—42 were unwell during the week preceding 
the handing in of compositions and translations—61 were obwerved to look steadily 
upon the floor while giving their excuse—the same number were heard to run vio- 
lently down stairs, after visiting the Tutors’ rooms, and some ef them to laugh on the 
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, and about 100 were “ referred to the Faculty”—how these were , 
would be uselew for us to say! Of the second clase of delinquents, 28 = 
their friends went away early in the morning, and they attended them to the depot, 
when the fact was, neither boat nor cars left at that hour—15, in myo pe free con. 
versatioas with the Tutors, lamented that they had not seen a single old acquaintance 
since they entered college ! Third class: these, the Senior » m his annual 
visit at their rooms, discovered that 27 had no clocks of any kind. Of the 4th, the 
Tutors readily excused 30, on the ground that the excuses displayed : 
genius and inventive powers. Fourth class:—your Committee have discovered that 
the families of those students who are obliged to pass through New York City on their 
way to college, are generally inflicted with sickness during the first week of the term. 
Cause of this singular phenomenon unknown. A student, who graduated a few years 
ago, had the misfortune to lose his grandmother four tines by sickness, as he informed 
his new ‘Tutors at the oy | of every year. The Tutors informed your Commit. 
tee, that when a student had the boldness to tell them directly to their faces, that he 
was “necessarily busy” and could not attend the college exercises, they excused him 
without the least questioning. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Committee ov 
N. B. No one can fail to see the partiality and one-sidedness of this document. We 
shall anxiously wait for a minority report.— Eps. 


The Literary Societies, at their last elections, made choice of the following officers: 


Linontan, Brornens. CaLuiorean. 
Presidents. 
Clinton Woodford, Franklin W. Fisk, Charles H. Foote. 
Vice Presidente. 
Edward D. Morris, William D. Bishop, Charles L. Brent. 
Librariana. 
John Rockwell, Wm. Fred. Poole, George A. Gordon. 
Treasurera. 
Franklin A. Durkee, C. T. Woodruff, Henry L. Metcalf. 
Secretaries. 
Joel 8. Blatchley, Wm. H. Richards, Patrick C. Massie. 
Vice Secretaries. 
Asa French, Salmon McCall, Wm. A. Atlee. 


The following is the list of Prizes in the two lower classes, which was read in the 
Chapel on the day of Presentation. 
Sorromore Crass. 
Mathematical Prizes. 
Ist. H. Newton. 
2d. J. L. Blodget, C. J. Brainard, G. Mallery. 
3d. E. D. Muhlenberg. 


Prizes for Composition. 
Ist. W.S. Colton, Ww. H. Richards. 
2d. —— Storrs, F. B. Perkins, § G. 8. Converse. 


3d. E. W. Bentley, E. J. Hillyer. ) E. H. Roberts. 
G. 8. Plumley, J. B. Lyman, w. R. Blisss. 


Fresuman Crass. 
Mathematical Prizes. 

let. W. K. Douglass. 
Od R. C, Crampton, 

94. R. Thurston. 
3d. W. A. Atlee, J. B. Brooks, T. 8. Potwine, J. G. Vose. 

Prizes for Translations from Latin. 

Ist. A. Hebard, C. C. Fowler, S. McCall. 
Qd. A. French, E.B. Trumbull, J. E. Hawes. 
3d. R. C. Stiles, H. H. Jessup, W. W. Winthrop. 
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